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From the | 
editor's 
desk 


Offering attractive substitutes 


for the destructive activities of Hallowe’en 


\s October nears its end. so does the patience of many 
harassed home owners, who have reason to believe that 
the ghostly aspects of Hallowe'en have given way to the 
vhastly. Wax on the window panes. incessant din of the 
doorbell, all this merely a foretaste of things to come. 

Though most people cheerfully lay in a generous sup- 
ply of candy, nuts, and bubble gum in preparation for 
the first onslaught of trick-or-treaters. and though they 
dispense them generously, they still cannot be sure 
whether they have bought complete protection. Perhaps 
they were not at home when one group made its call. 
Perhaps that shiny garbage pail or those new white-wall 
lires are too irresistible. 

It is part of the teacher's job to develop in her children 
i respect for the property of others. The standards of 
citizenship which she has been trying to build will now 
have a chance to be tested. 

\ discussion of Hallowe'en depredations has its place 
in the classroom. Strangely enough. children seem to 
njoy telling of their sufferings when a Hallowe'en trick 
backfired. 
hild in your class who was compelled to clean the win- 
When he shakes his head 


ind says, “No more window-waxing for me!” 


There will undoubtedly be more than one 


lows which he had waxed. 
several 
ther children will be speculating upon whether they 
light get into the same spot if they continue with their 
‘indow-waxing activities. 

Try to make the children in your class put themselves 
u the place of their victims, Let them try to imagine 
ieir own feelings if their own property had been dam- 
xed or stolen. 
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In recent years many schools, often in collaboration 
with the P.T.A., have offered attractive substitutes for 
the destructive activities of Hallowe'en. 

In some towns a P.T.A. carnival is arranged to take 
Free 
refreshments, free prizes, games and fun for all! Who 


can resist anything that is free? The carnival is widely 


place Hallowe’en night at some central location. 


advertised by posters in schoolrooms and store windows. 
radio programs. newspaper columns. and oral announce- 
ments by teachers. Children who are securely corralled 
within a school gymnasium, partaking of refreshments 
and competing for prizes. cannot do much Hallowe’en 
depredation. 

Schools often arrange parades for the early evening. 


in’ which children, in 


masks and march 
through the streets of the town. This is followed by a 


party in the school gymnasium complete with prizes for 


costumes, 


the best costumes and a brief program of stunts and 
skits. 

Churches, Y.M.C.A. groups. and other organizations 
often plan parties for Hallowe'en, as do many individuals. 

The job of the school, however, is to plan in such a 
way that everyone will have an opportunity to engage in 
the festivities. Private parties are fine—for those who 
are invited to attend them. But the child who is feeling 
rejected because he has not received a party invitation is 
the child who is psychologically set for sabotage. 

Hallowe’en has often in years past been a time for 
rowdyism and wreckage. It can become an occasion of 
good-humored revelry and traditional celebration in 
which all may have a share. 








talking 


Letter Exchange 

Would you like to make arrange- 
ments for the children of your class to 
exchange letters with children in an- 
other school? Junior Arts & Ac- 
tivities will be glad to act as a 
clearing house for this project. Send 
us a letter giving the following in- 
formation: Name of teacher; name 
of school; address of school; grade 
of class; chief industry or any spec- 
ial features of the town in which the 
school is located; any other pertinent 
information. Your letter will be pub- 
lished in Junior Arts & ACTIVITIES 
so that it will be brought to the atten- 
tion of other teachers. 


Social Studies 
“Why do farmers practice rota- 
tion of crops?” asked the teacher. 
“Farmers rotate their crops.” re- 
plied the pupil, “to get the sun on all 
sides.” 


Fire Drill 

A realistic touch was added to the 
fire drill routine of the San Luis Obis- 
po Junior High School. Arrange- 
ments were made ahead of time for 
the fire department to be present, 
and a small, controlled fire was plan- 
ned. 

What happened? Students who 
were in the showers debated about 
whether to come out. Some students 
chased the fire engine; others stood 
on the hose. And when the automatic 


shop 


bell rang, announcing the next period, 
the students went pouring back into 
the “burning building.” 

It could happen in any school. 
couldn’t it? And the fire could be a 
real one! You can read all about 
this experiment in the May, 1948, 
issue of Clearing House. The article 
is called “Fire Drill: Include ‘Fire’ 
and Fire Department,” by Everett C. 
Braun. 


Attention, Humorists! 

We think it would be fun to include 
in Junior ARTs & ACTIVITIES some 
humorous poems concerning the 
problems of teachers and teaching. 
Humorous articles, too, on the prob- 
lems of the teaching profession will 
be very welcome. Entries which we 
cannot use will be returned if you 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 


Arithmetic 
“Oh, Jimmy!” sighed the teacher. 


“TI don’t see how it’s possible for one 
person to make so many mistakes.” 


“It wasn’t just one person.” said 
Jimmy. “Dad helped me!” 


Word Study 
“Marrying one wife,” wrote the 
student, “is monogamy. Marrying 
two wives is bigamy. And marrying 
more than two wives is pigamy.” 
(Continued on page 44) 
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What 
is 


Hallowe'en? 


Where do our Hallowe’en traditions come from? 


Halloween is a queer conglomera- 
tion of Druid practice. classic myth- 
ology. and Christian belief, sprinkled 
liberally with superstitions of various 
back to a time 
a time when the 
British Isles were inhabited by the 


countries. It dates 


before Christianity 


Celts. who worshiped pagan gods con- 
trolled by their priests, the Druids. 

During the time of the Druids, the 
first day of November was considered 
At that 
time they held a harvest festival in 


honor of the sun god. who had made 


the beginning of the year. 


their harvest possible. 

On the last day of the old year 
Saman, the lord of death. called to- 
gether the souls of the wicked. Dur- 
ing the had 
demned to inhabit the bodies of ani- 
At the time of the Vigil of 


Saman, it was decided what form they 


year they been con- 


mals. 


should take for the coming year. 
Strange and mysterious happenings 
naturally resulted when all these evil 
spirits were at large. Bonfires were 
People 
and told 
their experiences. much as_ people 
do around a campfire today. These 
stories were made dramatic by an 
accompaniment of queer 
trembling shadows, strange flutter- 
ings. and mystic practices. Here be- 


built to keep them away. 


gathered around the fire 


ne yises. 


modern 
part of 


gan our ghost stories, a 


traditional Hallowe’en ob- 


servance, 





How long has all this been going on? 


The ghostly aspects of Hallowe'en 
have survived more strongly than the 
harvest motif. but you will still see 
and 
decorations of the Hallowe'en party. 

With the Roman conquest of Great 


the latter in the refreshments 


Britain. some of their customs and 
beliefs were added to the earlier ones. 
The Roman festival in honor of Po- 
mona. goddess of fruit. was held at 
about the same time of year as the 
Druid festival. Eventually the 
ceremonies were combined. The use 
of fruits and nuts to foretell the fu- 
ture is a tradition which the Romans 
added to our Hallowe’en observance. 

The “Hallowe'en” has no 
connection with either of these festi- 
vals. It has a Christian origin. 

After the Romans _ substituted 
Christianity for their heathen relig- 
ion, they decided that there should 
be a certain day to honor each saint. 
However, there were not enough days 
the saints. In 
order that no one saint would be neg- 


two 


name 


to accommodate all 


lected, they set aside one day, No- 
vember |. for honoring all the saints. 
and called it “All Saints’ Day.” 
The night before All Saints’ Day 
was called “All Hallows Eve.” which 
later became shortened to Hallowe'en. 
As the Druid festival, the Roman 
festival in and 
All Hallows Eve came at the same 
time, they soon began to be celebrated 
as one holiday, under the name of 


honor of Pomona. 






Hallowe'en. 

It was believed that Hallowe'en was 
the time when witches and ghosts 
were most likely to wander abroad. 
The belief in witchcraft is very old. 
evidences of it being found’ in the 
Bible. Only scoffed at 
witches, or so it was believed as late 
as 1768. 

The witchcraft panic was so violent 
in the seventeenth century that, ac- 
cording to ‘tradition. a woman who 


atheists 


had made an apple dumpling was 
brought to trial for being a witch. 
How else but by witchcraft could she 
have got the apple inside the dump- 
ling? However, she made an apple 
dumpling in court, was acquitted, and 
presumably went on to new heights 
of epicurean inventiveness. 

As time other 
customs were added to the Hallowe'en 
tradition. 

In Ireland the 
Jack-o'-lanterns. 


went on. various 


children carried 
According to their 
tradition there was once a man named 
Jack who had been so stingy during 
his lifetime that he couldn't be ad- 
mitted to He couldn't get 
into hell either because of his prac- 
tical jokes on the devil. So he was 
condemned to walk the earth 
his lantern until Judgment Day. 

The Scottish children made them- 


heaven. 


with 


selves Jack-o'-lanterns carved from 
large turnips with a candle inside. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Curtain 
decorations 


by Yvonne Altmann, 
kindergarten director 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











jas Here are two suggestions for Oc- 
sts tober. Look at the photographs of the 
= curtains with the leaves on them. 
You can pin on artificial leaves, that 
at are used to trim store windows. or 
ate you can make the leaves. Draw 
around some real leaves on colored 
an construction paper. With poster paint 
ra decorate the leaves with splashes of 
—_ color. Some leaves you might like to 
ch. leave plain such as oak leaves. 
she Maple leaves may be cut out of yel- 
= 4 low. orange. or red paper. Pin just 
pe a few leaves on each curtain. Your 
eo curtains will look very pretty and 
still it was not very much work. 
her Later you might like to make a 
ven Hallowe'en scene as in the’ photo- 
‘ad graph. Make a fence out of orange 
a ie paper. Cut it out and mount it on 
ned black paper. Paste together. Have 
‘ing one fence on each curtain. The chil- 
ad- dren less gifted in art can make 
get the orange. pumpkins out of con- 
i struction paper and turn them into 
vith jack-o’-lanterns by drawing a_ face 
on them. Other children can make 
em- the black cats. bats. and witches. 
rom Grass can be cut out of green Con- 
e. struction paper. Arrange everything 
artistically and pin on the curtains. 
TIES OCTOBER 1948 














The 


library 


There are city libraries, county li- 
braries, school and state libraries. 
Why then, you may wonder, should 
I bother to build up a classroom li- 
brary? Surely all the needs of my 
pupils must be taken care of by the 
library facilities now at their dispos- 
al. 

There are many reasons why a 
classroom library is well worth any 
effort that goes into it, any room it 
takes up, and any amount it costs. 
To demonstrate just one of the reas- 
ons, we suggest an experiment. It’s 
an easy experiment, and an inter- 
esting one. Just have a class dis- 
cussion, as we did, about comic 
books. Each child will be eager to 
tell you why he likes them. And 
aren’t you eager to know? 

In our discussion with a group of 
thirty sixth-graders we learned that 
three of them liked comic books “be- 
cause they are funny,” and they liked 
only the funny ones. Four children 
(three boys and a girl—at the top 
of the class, incidentally) did not 
care at all for comic books. 

There was one sweet little girl 
who announced, with a virtuous toss 
of her curly head, “I like comic 
books because they’re educational. 
They teach you how to do a lot of 
things.” 

“What things?” I asked. 

“Well, if you want to murder some- 
body and not get caught, they tell 
you exactly how to do it.” 

“But you don’t plan to murder 
anyone, do you?” 


6 





Why have a classroom library? 


What books should be in it? This is the first of a series 


on the classroom library by Velma McKay. 


“Not right now, but | might some 
time.” 

Resolving to give her straight “A’s” 
in self defense, I went on to the next. 
“I like em because they’re exciting. 
Something happening all the time.” 
Several other children had given a 
similar reply. 

“Aren’t there other books which 
are just as exciting?” 

“Sure. Lots of good books in the 
school library!” 

“Well, why—” 

“I take home a library book every 
Tuesday, on library day, and I read 
it that night, and I can’t get another 
one till next week.” 

“Don’t you ever go to the public 
library?” 

“Way up there? I’m not going to 
spend all my allowance on bus fare!” 

Other children came to the point 
more quickly. “I’m not so crazy 
about comic books,” said Susan. “But 
they’re so easy to get.” 

Others echoed her sentiments. “You 
can always borrow a comic book.” 

“Or trade one!” 

“Or buy one, even! 
cost much!” 

So that, I thought, is what the 
strange attraction of the comic book 
boils down to. They are exciting— 
though not, it was agreed, the only 
exciting books. But they do have a 
monopoly on availability! 

“If you could get other interesting 
books just as easily as you get the 
comic books, would you just as soon 
read them?” 


They don’t 


Some of the children enthusiasti- 
cally said they would. The others 
allowed they'd give it a try. 

And that was how our classroom 
library happened. 

If the comic book had never been 
invented there would still be a need 
for the classroom library, however. 
Competing with the comics is not its 
only aim. 

The classroom library is an aid to 
discipline. The child who picks up 
an interesting library book the mo- 
ment he comes into the room or as 
soon as he finishes his assignment 
is not going to be a discipline pro- 
blem as long as he is so engaged. 
The shelving of the library books by 
the library committee and the charg- 
ing and discharging of books by the 
student librarian give children a sense 
of intimacy with the library which 
can be acquired in no other way. 
Their familiarity with library pro- 
cedures and book arrangement will 
carry over to their high school and 
college days when library research 
is necessary, and they probably will 
never have that “lost” feeling with 
which so many adults are overcome al 
the moment when they pass through 
the sacred library portals. 

There are other advantages; the 
sense of sharing, experienced by those 
children who temporarily contribute 
their own books to the library; the 
conversational possibilities in a class 
where they all have read or are read- 
ing the same books, in addition to 
the ones which they read outside; 
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the opportunity for children to learn 
to respect books, to treat them careful- 
ly, to mend them when necessary. 

How does one acquire a classroom 
library? There are a number of 
ways, limited only by your own in- 
genuity. One or more of these meth- 
ods should be feasible for anyone. 

The members of the P.T.A. will 
probably cooperate. They might even 
donate some money, and in any 
event will probably help you to raise 
some. Here is one system which has 
worked out successfully : 

At each monthly meeting of the 
P.T.A., the teachers of a different 
grade are chosen as hostesses. This 
merely means (from the teacher’s 
standpoint), that she must serve cof- 
fee, pass cookies, or flutter around a 
bit and ask if everyone is happy. It 
is the mothers of the pupils in her 
class who do the actual work. They 
bake pies or cakes or make casserole 
dishes, which are sold after the P.T.A. 
meeting to those in attendance. The 
price set on each thing may range 
anywhere from seventy-five cents to 
two dollars, If anything is left un- 
sold, it is auctioned off. Any par- 
ents who don’t feel like baking any- 
thing merely contribute one dollar. 
The money taken in at the sale is 
divided ‘equally among the rooms of 
that particular grade, and the teach- 
ers are allowed to use it in any reas- 
onable way. Some teachers use the 
money for phonograph records or 
other equipment. Others use it for 
library books. 

If the P.T.A. does not feel sympa- 
thetic towards your desire for a class- 
room library, don’t give up. Have 
you ever inquired of your city or 
county library as to whether they: are 
willing to lend “deposit” collections 
of books to schoolrooms? Many tax- 
supported libraries will let you select 
perhaps fifty books (the number var- 
ies) which you may keep as long as 
you need them and then exchange 
for another selection. This possibility 
is well worth looking into. Not only 
does your classroom library cost you 
nothing, but it is already catalogued, 
classified, and marked for your con- 
venience. What more could anyone 
ask? 

You will find that the children in 
your class will be eager to bring 
books from home to place in the 
classroom library. Many of the books 
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will be a short-term loan for the per- 
iod of time that the child is in your 
class. But there undoubtedly will 
be a few boys and girls who stagger 
in with an armload of books which 
they are contributing to the library 
“for keeps” at the instigation of a 
mother who is trying to keep house in 
an overcrowded apartment. 

It is well to remind the children 
that there will be an inevitable wear 
and tear upon the books they lend, 
so that they can change their minds 
about contributing their favorites. 
However, we have yet to see the child 
who changes his mind after the 
warning. 

There may be some contributed 
books which you would prefer not 
to have in your classroom library. 
It is not a pleasant task to tell the 
child you don’t want his books after 
he has taken the trouble of lugging 
them to school. You can avoid em- 
barrassment by asking each child 
to submit to you a list of books which 
he intends to bring. Or you might 
mention ahead of time the books 
which you do not want in the class- 
room library, but, it is difficult to 
cover all the possibilities. Unless 
something is done to forestall it, you 
may be quite sure that Elsie Dins- 
more will rear her martyred little 
head and spill tears all over your 
piano. If you are in doubt about 
whether or not you wish to include 
a certain book in your classroom 
library, consult the Children’s Cata- 
log or its supplement, which will be 
discussed later. Any book listed in 
the Children’s Catalog is suitable for 
a children’s library. 

When selecting the books for your 
classroom library, several things 
must be taken into consideration. 

The average teacher needs no re- 
minder that the grade of her class 
must be kept in mind when selecting 
books for the members of that class. 
However, she may forget that the 
reading ability of her children prob- 
ably covers an amazingly wide 
range. Within an average sixth-grade 
class there may be some pupils with 
third-grade reading ability and others 
with tenth-grade ability. 

The selection of books for your 
library will be influenced by your 
curriculum. Astronomy books will be 
much in demand when the science 
curriculum includes a study of the 


stars. In the social studies, fiction 
books of far-away lands or former 
times can serve as motivation and 
enrichment. The very selective bibli- 
ography at the end of Children and 
Books, by May Hill Arbuthnot (re- 
viewed in this issue of JuNion ARTS 
& Activities) will prove helpful 
in choosing books on the different 
countries, the ancient world, myth- 
ology, etc. 

In a mixed class of any kind you 
are quite safe in having the boys’ 
books outnumber the girls’ books. 
Because “it’s a man’s world”? No. 
Merely because girls will read boys’ 
books, but boys usually will not read 
girls’ books. 

Be sure to select books which chil- 
dren will really enjoy reading. Re- 
member that you ‘are not trying to 
reform the world, but you are trying 
to promote voluntary reading and in- 
still a love of good books. The pe- 
rusal of a few dull or preachy tomes 
may completely destroy children’s 
desire to read for enjoyment. Let 
them read the books which they like. 

What do they like? Well, their in- 
terests change with maturity or social 
age. Primary children like animal 
stories, fairy stories, and nature stor- 
ies. Middle graders like adventure 
and nonsense; they still like animal 
stories, too. Junior high school stu- 
dents like action, suspense, humor, 
happy endings, and romantic love. 

Up until the age of about nine there 
is not much difference in the read- 
ing tastes of boys and girls. After 
that time, however, there is a diver- 
gence of interest. Girls are interested 
in love stories by the time they are 
thirteen. Boys of that age show a 
preference for sports and adventure 
and begin to show an interest in sci- 
ence. 

The intelligence of your group will 
have an effect upon their reading 
tastes. Average and bright children 
appreciate humor, whereas dull chil- 
dren do not. Familiar experiences 
appeal to the dull child more than 
to the bright one. 

Give a thought to the social back- 
ground of your children. We do not 
mean that you should buy cheap 
books for children in depressed areas 
who have never learned how to treat 
books properly. Quite the contrary. 
These are the children who deserve 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Hevelopment 


ot the 
match 


This article 

about man’s good friend 
and man’s bad enemy 
emphasizes 


fire prevention week. 


Ancient people looked on the pro- 
duction of fire as a miracle. In the 
Greek legend Prometheus stole fire 
from the gods. and fire was sacred 
and carefully tended. The building in 
which the sacred fire was kept burn- 
ing was called the prytaneum. In the 
Temple of Vesta in Rome. the sacred 
fire was tended by daughters of the 
king. called the 
When a new 


afterwards vestal 


virgins. colony was 
founded the fire was brought from the 
home altar. and the Greek army car- 
ried a portable altar with them on 
their expeditions. 

How fire was first kindled on the 
earth is only guesswork but it is 
agreed that the use of fire was the 
most important discovery made by 
man. Fire has kept him warm, has 
frightened away beasts. has cooked 
his food, and lighted his way through 
the darkness. Perhaps the first care- 
fully guarded spark came from the 
lightning which struck a tree and 
man carried a brand to his home, or 
saved the embers. How to rekindle 
it if it went out was a problem. 

Gradually through the centuries it 
was discovered that a piece of soft 
wood when rubbed by a piece of hard 
wood rapidly twirled would take fire 
from the sparks caused by the rub- 
bing. So man sawed wood against 
wood until they took fire. Much later 
he discovered that certain stones 
struck one againt the other. as flint 
against ironstone. would produce a 
spark which set fire to dry leaves. 
Scandinavian mythology tells of Thor 
striking his hammer against flint to 
kindle fire. 

Today, in Alaska, certain Indian 
tribes rub sulphur over two stones 
and strike them together, then drop 
them as the sulphur ignites into dried 
grass or other inflammable material. 
In China and India, broken pottery 
is struck with a bamboo stick which 
is hard like flint. The Eskimo strikes 
a piece of iron pyrites with a piece 
of quartz. 

Sulphur has been used for many 
years to produce fire. The Romans 
ground it along with pieces of dry 
powdery wood, between stones; and 
then, about a half century ago, manu- 
facturers started using a compound 
of phosphorus and sulphur _ in 
matches. Just who the first match- 
makers were is a matter of debate. 
half a countries 


dozen European 





claim the honor of having invented 
the first match. 

Matches. 
thought of until a German alchemist 


however. were — not 


produced a substance which Was 
found to be highly inflammable. This 
was called phosphorus, a Greek word 
because it 


ignited on exposure to air and glowed 


meaning “light-bringer,” 


with a pale blue light. This was in 
the year 1669, and up to that time. 
all during the Middle Ages. a flint 
and steel had been used. 

The tinder box held a piece of 
flint fixed to the edge of the box 
and the steel hung loose by a string. 
The box was filled with bits of cot- 
ton and scorched linen yarn and 
when the steel was struck against 
the flint, the sparks ignited the ma- 
terial. To replace the tinder box. a 
piece of phosphorus was placed in 
a sealed bottle and a small piece of 
wood was used to rub against it to 
kindle a spark through friction. 

Phosphorus was expensive. so a 
French chemist tried dipping wooden 
splints into potassium chlorate. su- 
gar, and gum arabic. They were 
allowed to dry and were then dipped 
into a bottle of sulphuric acid which 
ignited the tip. These matches were 
popular in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century but the bottles were 
cumbersome to carry and the highly 
corrosive acid was dangerous. 

A match was soon invented by an 
Englishman, called “lucifers” which 
sold for thirty-five cents a box. These 
were strips of cardboard tipped with 
another mixture which when drawn 
through a folded strip of sandpaper 
produced fire. This friction match 
was followed by the “prometheus™ 
match, a stout paper tube tipped with 
an igniting mixture and containing 
a tiny sealed glass tube of sulphuric 
acid. In order to light this match it 
was necessary to Carry 
with which the tube was 
crushed to allow the acid to flow 
down to ignite the tip. 


a pair of 
pincers 


The standard match to come into 
use during the next half century was 
invented by Dr. Sauria, in France. 
Phosphorus was improved and much 
cheaper. so sticks were tipped with ii 
along with chlorate. 
Ground glass was included in_ the 
mixture to provide friction when the 
match was struck on sandpaper fast- 


potassium 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Make a scrap book showing how, from the 
first lightning stroke, primitive man thought fire 
to be in the trees and smoke in the world. The 
North Amencan Indian told how the crafty 
Coyote had found the fire. and now the “lights 
of home” are everywhere, in African hut, Eskimo 
igloo, on hearths and in the friendly stove, as well 
in the wizardry of the electric switch. 
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Build a village of burnt matches. This inexpensive medium. offers 
st- many possibilities in construction. (Model made by James Bumil- 
| ler, Ella Flagg Young School, Chicago.) 
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The animal 


masquerade 


Julie tried to fasten the feather- 
duster on behind her. 

“It hangs down,” she complained 
to her brother. “I never saw a—what 
I'm supposed to be—with a droopy 
tail! It should look perky.” 

“Well, I’m not trying to guess what 
you're supposed to be, but I can fix 
your tail for you,” Alex said. He 
fastened it to her belt. “But you'll 
sure look silly with your coat on!” 

“Never mind,” she laughed. “It’s 
dark outside. Are you ready to start 
for the party?” 

“As soon as I get Mom's dishpan 
tied on my back,” Alex answered. “I 
guess I’m going to look queer with 
a coat on, too!” 

“Fred’s party should be fun with 
all of us looking and acting like our 
favorite animals,” Julie said. “I can’t 
imagine what you’re supposed to be.” 

“Wait until you hear my poem,” 
her brother told her. 

Fortunately Fred lived only a 
block down the street. Julie with her 
feather-duster and Alex with his dish- 
pan managed to get there without 
anyone seeing them. As they went in 
the door, they saw strange 
creatures sitting around. 

“We were just waiting for you 
two,” Fred cried. “We want to start 
guessing who everybody is before 
we all burst with curiosity. Step up 
in front one at a time. We'll try to 
guess who you are by the way you 


some 


look. If we can’t guess, recite your 
poem. If we still can’t guess, make 
the proper animal noises. That's 
usually a dead give-away!” 





A story 
for the middle grades 
by Dorothy Dill Mason 


“Let Ruth be first,” Julie suggested. 
“She’s making such funny faces!” 

Ruth laughed and went up front, 
acting as if her nose itched. Every- 
one looked puzzled. She turned 
around and they saw a white powder- 
puff fastened to the back of her dress. 
They were still puzzled. 

“Well, here’s my poem,” Ruth told 
them. “Then you'll guess.” 

I’m soft and round and very white. 

| wiggle my nose both day and night.” 

“Oh, so that’s what you were do- 
ing,’ Gerald laughed. “You're a 
white rabbit with a powder-puff tail.” 

“I’m glad you guessed,” Ruth ad- 
mitted. “I wouldn’t know what kind 
of noise a rabbit makes.” 

“They thump their hind feet,” Alex 
told her learnedly, “but I imagine it 
takes practice!” 

It was Gerald’s turn next. He had 
on his father’s old sweatshirt. The 
sleeves had been taken out and the 
sleeveholes sewn up. His arms were 
held next to his body. 

“I don’t know what I'd do if my 
nose itched,” he grinned. He got 
down on the floor and lay on his 
stomach. Before he even started to 
move, May yelled, “A snake!” 

“Oh heck,” Gerald said. “I had 
such a nice poem too. It took me an 
hour to think of it! 

| glide and wiggle on the ground. 

I stick out my tongue when I heard a 

sound. 
And then I was going to hisssssssss!” 

He tried to get up, but without 
using his arms all he could do was 
wiggle! The others let him struggle 
awhile before they helped him up. 








Julie took her turn next. She flap- 
ped her arms and turned her back so 
they could see her feather-duster. No 
one guessed. 

“T eat small bugs with hungry zest, 

But neighbors think I can be a pest.” 
she recited. 

“Your pet bantam chicken,” Diane 
called, and Julie nodded. 

Diane then strutted in front of them 
with her raincoat on and orange rub- 
hers on her feet. 

“T painted a pair of old ones,” she 
whispered to Julie. 

Her verse was: 

“My feet are orange and webbed be- 

tween: 

My waterproof feathers are always 

clean.” 

Alex and May and Fred all yelled. 
“A duck!” together. 

“And I quack very nicely too,” Di- 
ane boasted. 

“Let’s find out why Alex is wear- 
ing a dishpan.” Ruth’s brother Walt- 
er said. “] can't figure him out.” 

_ Alex sauntered up front with his 
pan. 

He explained to them: 

“[ guess that I've outgrown my shell: 

I can’t crawl into it very well.” 

“A turtle!” exclaimed Walter. “The 
hard-shelled kind!” 

“How about you?” Alex asked 
Walter. “What's that sausage you're 
wearing in back of you?” 

“That's no sausage. That’s my 
tail!” Walter said indignantly as he 
crawled up front on all fours. He 
panted, and his tongue hung out. 


(Continued on page 47) 





Making Felt Puppets 


(See facing page) 


For use in daily classroom activities, 
felt puppets are ideal because they 
are inexpensive and so easy to con- 
struct and manipulate. Even very 
small children can have the fun of 
making puppets and producing their 
oun shows. Using your desk or a 
doorway for a stage let your pupils 
give short impromptu plays dramatiz- 
ing history and geography lessons. 
Drills in arithmetic and spelling will 
take on new interest for the children 
if puppets are used to hold up flash 
cards before the class. (See G) 
Puppet plays are ideal for the holiday 
programs too, and at the bottom of 
the page are suggestions for Hallow- 
een and Thanksgiving characters. 
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To Make the Puppets: 
!. Using duplicate of Pattern A, 
j cul out two heads, one of tan felt for 
the face, and the other of black. 
brown or yellow for the back of the 


head. 


2. Sew together on dotted line, 


leaving neck open as hole for finger. 


3. Using duplicate of Pattern B, 
make two hands of tan felt. 






























4. Make simple sack body oj cot- 
ton material and sew hand inside 
sleeve openings. (See C) 

5. The hair is cut out flat, (See D) 
and sewed to the front of head. (E) 

6. Cut features from scraps of felt 
and sew on face. Felt hats, ears, etc., 
may also be added to puppets. 

7. To manipulate, place hand in- 
side puppet and head as shown at F, 
and practice wiggling fingers to nod 
head, wave hands, etc. 

Separate heads and bodies may be 
combined in different ways. When 
ready to use the puppets, however, 
the heads should be pinned to the 
sack body for safety’s sake, for it is 
very disconcerting to have a head roll 
off in the middle of a performance! 
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Ear-training 
in the music class 


An article by Louise B. W. Woeppel to assist 


Most teachers realize that a child 
must hear a tone or a tune accurately 
before he can produce it correctly. 
To achieve this requires two activi- 
ties: attentive listening and practice 
in reproducing the tones heard. 

Attentive listening involves several 
factors. All teachers know that chil- 
dren differ in their general intelli- 
gence; they also differ in their audi- 
tory sensitivity. In some cases this 
is due to defects in their ears. In 
most cases it is due to poor listening 
habits. The devices mentioned be- 
low will not correct physiological de- 
ficiencies, although they may help in 
the analysis of a faulty performance. 
The procedures given may aid the 
handicapped child to overcome his 
defect, even as they develop keenness 
in the sensory organs of the normal 
child. 

It is evident that ear-training is 
one of the activities that should be 
included in music classes. Since it 
is a recognized fact that a child’s 
sense of hearing is likely to be keen- 
nest during the earlier school years, 
it is wise to stress ear-training activi- 
ties at the lower levels. 

The first rote song a child learns 
is a lesson in ear-training. But that 
training is only incidental to the 
entire process; it is not necessarily 
the most important one. The alert 
teacher will usually discover, as she 
rotes the first song, that some chil- 
dren are not singing correctly. It is 
her problem then to determine which 
children are at fault and to provide 
corrective drills. 
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Sometime during the first month 
of school the teacher should test the 
voices in her room. To do this, some 
simple call may be used, such as the 
name given in last month’s article. 
With children in the intermediate 
grades. some phrases from a familiar 
song such as “America” may be se- 
lected for individual singing. 

From the response given to this 
call or phrase, the teacher may de- 
termine where to seat the child during 
music period. Usually the clear, de- 
pendable voices are placed in the 
rear of the room. The children who 
can carry a tune accurately when 
someone else is singing but who lose 
pitch when they sing alone may be 
seated just in front of the solo voices. 
Those who sing on one pitch or with 
low, heavy voices are placed in the 
front seats. It is the latter group with 
whom the teacher will need to work 
intensively. 

In primary grades the children 
enjoy being classified as birds. The 
hest singers may be christened canar- 
ies; the second group, bluebirds; and 
the monotones, robins. It is neither 
kind nor necessary to tell the class 
that they receive their names accord- 
ing to their ability to sing. One can 
commend a child for a light. sweet 
voice, without comparing his voice 
to others who do poorly. Children 
soon learn to recognize good singing 
by noting whose voices are praised. 

When an ear-training drill has 
been introduced, the entire group 
should respond at first. The success 
and confidence of the canaries will 


the primary teacher with her music problems. 


encourage the others. Later the bet- 
ter singers may be permitted to rest 
quietly while the bluebirds and rob- 
ins sing together. Finally the robins 
may be asked to respond, by groups 
and individually. 

When the class has reached this 
stage, the teacher might find it advis- 
able to divide the ear-training period 
for the robins into two or three units, 
one unit at the beginning of the class, 
one at the end, and, if necessary, one 
in the middle of the period. 

“Heads down, class. Robins, we 
are going to play “Wake up Fairy.’ 
When I come to you, I shall sing, 
‘Wake up. Here comes the sun.’ You 
sit tall and answer ‘Good morning.’ ” 

The teacher sings on the pitches 
1-5 (do-sol) using the skip from D 
(above middle C) to A (second 
space). The children respond on the 
same pitches. Each child is instructed 
to imitate the teacher’s voice to the 
hest of his ability. 

In addition to developing a sense 
of pitch and a control of the vocal 
mechanism, the teacher needs to build 
up the tonal concept of interval skips. 
One of the best ways to do this is 
to teach the major scale to the class. 
The teacher should rote it before 
she places it on the board. Whether 
she uses the numerals 1-8 or the sol- 
fa syllables will depend upon the 
usage throughout the system. Let us 
suppose she intends to use numerals. 

Note the halftone indication in the 
ladder arrangement. They should be 
told only that their voices need to step 
less or more, as the picture shows. 
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“Today our voices are going to 
ike a walk. Each step has a name. 
\s | sing for you, notice whether | 
valk up or down the hill.” 

After she has sung up the scale, 
lowly and distinctly, she continues, 
Which way did I walk? Who knows 
he name of the first step? Can any 
one tell me the name of the first step? 
Can any one tell me the name of the 
second step? How many steps did I 
take?” 

If the children do not know how 
many steps she sang, the teacher re- 
peats the scale rather than tell the 
answer. 

“Let us walk up the hill together.” 
The teacher pitches 1 or D (above 
middle C) or first line E, if the voices 
are light. and the class sings the 
drill once or twice as needed. That is 
all that should be done with that 
drill in one period, at primary level. 

Next class period the teacher asks. 
“How many people can take a walk 
up the hill today?” After they have 
done that satisfactorily, the teacher 
~ays. “Now that we are at the top of 
the hill we should walk home. Which 
way shall we walk? What is the name 
of the top step? Of the next step? 
Whisper the names of the steps softly 
as T sing them for you. 

“Very well, let us walk down to- 
vether.” If the class has no difficulty 
with the names, she may continue. 
“Let us try to take a long walk. First 
we shall go up the hill, then down 
again. 

“Sometimes we walk up and down 
a ladder as well as a hill. Let us try 
that today.” i 

The teacher draws the vertical lines 
on the board. “How many steps do 
we need? Why? Which number be- 
longs on the bottom step? What 
number comes next?” 
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The teacher writes the number in 
correct order and the class sing up 
and down the ladder. 

If more drill is desired, the rows 
may sing individually, followed by 
individual pupils. When this is mas- 
tered, the class is ready for the basic 
tonal figures which will appear in 
sight-reading. If some of the children 
sing too loudly or heavily, the teach- 
er might say, “I hear some one step- 
ping heavily. We must all step lightly 
or we shall break the ladder and 
fall down on our noses.” This will 
amuse the class—but they will re- 
member the advice. 

If the children sing correctly, in 
clear light voices, they are ready for 
these tonal skips. With some groups 
it is possible to introduce them at 
first grade level. second semester. 
With older children. the work may 
proceed more rapidly. In any case. 
it is wise to follow this order of pre- 
sentation. 

“Sometimes we don’t sing every 
step on the ladder. We do tricks as 
well as walk up and down slowly. I 
shall point and sing one of these 
ladder tricks. See if you can tell 
where | went.” 

From the pitch of D (above mid- 
dle C) or first line E the teacher 
sings, “1-3-5” (do-me-sol) pointing as 
she sings. “Did I step or skip? 
Which way did I go? Let us try it 
together.” 

If the class masters this easily the 
next skip may be taught during the 
next period. (With older children it 
may be taught the same period.) “We 
have skipped UP. Do you suppose we 
can skip down?” The teacher points 
to the 5-3-1 (sol-mi-do) skips. as the 
class sings from the board. 

Other figures to be taught from the 
ladder are listed below 
of presentation. 


in the order 


A. 1-3-5 F. 1-2-2-] 
5-3-1 1-7-1 
B. 1-3-5-8 G. 3-4-3 
8-5-3-1 3.2.3 
C. 1-2-3-4-5 H. 5-6-5 
5-4-3-2-1 5-4-5 
D. 5-6-7-8 I. 1-3-5 
8-7-6-5 a 
KE. 1-3-3-5 — 
5-3-3-1 Pb eae 


In E and F, the duplication may be 
noted by asking the group to listen 
for the twins. In those examples 
where a figure has a horizontal line 

















"= 
—S 
, * 
below it, the line indicates a pitch 
below the key note. Ex:— | 

If the group is not ready for flash 
cards, it is possible to indicate the 
direction of the figure and the size of 
the skip by other means such as the 
graphic presentation given below. 
This may be put on the board while 
the children sing each interval to be 
written. Each one should be studied 
separately. If the group is ready for 
a comparative study, the teacher may 
draw comparative graphs. 








The 


intensive individual drill to 
correct faulty tonal concepts and in- 
accurate pitch should be limited to 
first and second grade, if possible. 
Third grade children are likely to 
become self-conscious if the teacher 
tries to work with them individually. 
day after day. Such individual help 
will be more beneficial to older chil- 
dren if it is given in response to a 
specific need in learning a specific 
song or musical phrase. 

The little games and devices listed 
below may be introduced to the 
group and sung first, individually, by 
the canaries. This tends to minimize 
the differences among the groups and 
provides good ear-training for all 
the children. After the tunes and 
words are familiar, the canaries are 
instructed to listen quietly. with heads 
down on their desks, as the other 
children sing. The teacher must not 
expect to develop canaries of children 
with little musical experience, lazy 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Art 
through 


flag designs 


Harold R. Rice describes an interesting method 


An Explorers Art Project 

Abstract Design in the primary 
grades has always been a task unless 
carefully correlated with subject mat- 
ter of immediate interest to the pu- 
pil. All-over patterns or borders are 
usually preferred, as these can be ap- 
plied to a wide variety of problems, 
such as hook covers, table runners, 
etc. A design within a given shape 
has proved less popular, however, 
due to the difficulty in correlation. 
Nevertheless, such problems should 
the 
experience so that a good foundation 
may be laid for future uses of this 
phase of art. 

With the students enthused about 
expeditions to unknown lands. a new 


he introduced early in child’s 


game and an excellent art problem 






of developing the idea of balance in design. 


presents itself—that of creating a de- 
sign for a flag to wave over the 
newly acquired country! 

The problem msy be introduced in 
any number of ways. The children 
after having sufficient knowledge of 
the globe might chart a trip to some 
predetermined point of the world. 
This would necessitate the creation 
Different can be 
planned by groups, choosing the best 


of maps. routes 
after an intelligent discussion of the 
advantages of each route, the cli- 
mate, geographical conditions, re- 
sources for food and clothing. etc. 
Once the group arrives at the 
imaginary country they must take 
inhabiting it, estab- 
lishing residence, and flying the na- 
tive flag. This introduces a new 
field—the study of flags. Ample il- 
lustrated texts and references should 
be available so that the children may 
study the flags. Older groups will he 
interested in going into the history 
of the flags, seeking their meaning. 
Then the task of creating one of their 
own, thus leading to the flag project. 


possession by 


Balance 


The simplest and most effective 
method of explaining balance to a 
small child is to associate the prin- 
ciple with a universal experience— 
the seesaw! A quick illustration on 


the blackboard (Figure 1) shows 


the child that if we divide our pic- 
ture through the middle, using the 
fulcrum of the seesaw at the middle 
two persons of the same weight, one 
at each end, will balance the seesaw. 
Thus it is with a design. We must 
balance our design by having approx- 


imately the same weight at each side 
from the middle. If we place a heav- 
ier person on one side of the seesaw. 
the result is as Figure 2—it is un- 


halanced! 
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tribute the weight, (Figure 3) or 
1. Balanced design sh , 
balanced (Figure 4). 2. Off-balance design 


Let the children solve the problem 
of balancing the seesaw using two 
people of different weights. The only 
restriction is that the fulerum must 
not be moved. A certain percentage ® 
of the class will have had this ex- 
perience while using a seesaw and will 
immediately recall that one of two 
things must be done—Either add 
more weight to the light side to dis- “~ a 
have the heavier person move in to- 
ward the middle until the weight is 

If this simple illustration is fol- 
lowed a good balanced design is 


always assured. It is surprisingly in- 
teresting how well an observing small 
child can measure weight by merely 
observation! 

Now the student is ready to create 
his own flags and at the same time 
have an intelligent approach. Too 
many progressives do not build the 
solid and essential foundation just 


es 











explained, and the student is working | 
pic. in the dark as far as correct pro- l 
he fe cedure is concerned. 
a In creating a flag the first thing a 
- to be considered is its use. Most 
—_ pupils will immediately see that a 
saw. 3. Design now balanced rectangle is the best shape for a flag 4. Design now balanced 
must and that a circle would be almost 
ITOX- prohibitive. If a pupil insists on 
side using a circle, invite him to actually 
heav- | construct a small model, then attempt 
>saw. to attach it to a flag pole satisfactor- 





» un oe ily. Such a demonstration will im- 
: mediately show that a straight edge 
is necessary on one end of the flag 
to conveniently attach it to a pole, or 
: to thread it on ropes, ete. x 
) The younger pupils’ creations will 
i be largely governed by their choice Ly 
of color and conception of an ab- 


stract design. Children should be en- 


couraged early in the problem to Inaginary flag design 
create something, rather than just 

A few flag designs are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. Need- 


drawing, as 70% will use stars and 
Imaginary flag design less to say, hundreds are possible! Imaginary flag design 
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Imaginary flag design 


stripes unless skillfully led into a 
more creative frame of mind. Stress 
variety of flags in the illustrations. 

















The older children will be more 
interested in creating a flag that tells 
a story, such as our own flag. Here 
caution must be placed on the other 
extreme, as students will be apt to 
sacrifice good balanced design for 
the sake of expressing an idea. 
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Oral 
reading 


How can the teacher make it functional? 


How should she test it? 


Read F. J. Gathercole’s answers. 


A great deal of discussion and ar- 
gument centers about the relative 
importance of oral and silent reading 
in the school program. Instruction 
in reading was at one time predom- 
inantly oral; every reading lesson was 
an oral lesson. Then, when it was 
shown that oral reading instruction 
produced very slow readers, teachers 
turned to silent reading, and oral 
reading was neglected. The trend to- 
day, is towards a well-chosen balance 
of both oral and silent reading expe- 
riences. 

Oral reading should probably be 
most predominant in the primary 
grades. Since the child comes to 
school with an extensive oral language 
vocabulary, the oral approach to 
reading would seem to be the natural 
one. Oral reading has a definite place 
all through the grades, however, so 
instruction in it must not be neg- 
lected. Three guiding principles 
should be kept in mind: 

(1) Employ oral reading when it 
contributes to the achievement of 
some desired goal. 

(2) Train children to read silently 
before reading orally. 

(3) The technique of oral reading 
must be taught in carefully planned 
lessons. Incidental teaching is not 
sufficient. Furthermore, the teacher’s 
careful reading of selected passages 
in a pleasant voice is probably one 
of the most effective instructional 
elements in oral reading. 
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Making Oral Reading Functional 

Oral reading should be done for a 
purpose. This demands that the child 
read to an audience. Among the situ- 
ations where this can be done effec- 
tively and purposefully we find these: 

(1) Reading short passages from 
the text to answer questions asked by 
the teacher. 

(2) Reading conversation, each 
pupil taking the part of a character 
in the story. 

(3) Reading to the class poems, 
jokes, or short stories which appeal 
to the reader. 

(4) Daily news reports by the pu- 
pils. These might be given over the 
school “radio” as a means of moti- 
vation. y 

(5) Reading parts of the school 
paper aloud. 

(6).Giving reports on 
collected in social studies. 
(7) Choral reading. 
(8) Reading stories or original 
poems written during language pe- 

riods. 

(9) Reading parts of books or 
longer stories aloud to the class. 

Teachers should remember that 
there is little, if any, place for the 
oral reading lesson where all pupils 
read a few sentences in turn. Oral 
reading periods are not primarily test- 
ing periods; they are periods when 
children should be taught to read 
better. The teacher’s example as she 
reads will set the standard of oral 
reading for the children. 


material 





The Essentials of Good 
Oral Reading 

The skill of the good oral reader 
is readily detected. His reading is 
characterized by the following qual- 
ities: 

(1) He reads smoothly and rhyth- 
mically. 

(2) He pronounces -all words ac- 
curately, 

(3) He reads in a well-modulated 
voice, neither too soft nor too loud. 

(4) He reads with expression. 
This, in turn, comes from reading 
with understanding and is effected 
by appropriate pauses and inflections 
of the voice. 

(5) He reads reasonably fast, but 
not so fast as to confuse the listener. 

(6) He reads all the printed words, 
skipping none, changing none, and 
adding none. 

(7) He attacks new words with 
confidence. 


Testing Oral Reading 


Standardized oral reading tests 
have the advantage of graded diff- 
culty of the selections employed for 
testing purposes. However, a teacher 
can make a fairly adequate diagnosis 
of pupil’s weaknesses in oral reading 
by using informal tests of her own 
preparation. The procedure would be 
as follows: 

Select an unfamiliar passage ol 
prose from the basic reader and ash 
each child in turn to come to the 
teacher’s desk and read it aloud. As 
the pupil reads, the teacher records 
each error on a suitable blank form 
she has prepared for the purpose. 

Another procedure employs mimeo- 
graphed copies of a prose selection 
within the reading ability of the 
grade. One copy is given to the child 
and, as he reads, the teacher mark- 
on another copy of the test selection 
the errors made. A set of symbol: 
facilitates the recording of errors. 
These symbols might include the let- 
ters Mp to indicate the mispronunci- 
ation of a word, R to indicate repeti- 
tion of a word, H to show when the 
child hesitated in attacking an unfe- 
miliar word, @™® to show fault, 
phrasing, a caret ( A) to show words 
inserted, and a circle around a wor | 
for syllable omitted. 

When all pupils have been testec. 
errors should be classified to simp! - 

(Continued on. page 46) 
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VITIES 


Some Useful Books 
on Hallowe‘en 


ATTLE Book oF HALLowe’en. By EF. 
H. Sechrist. Lippincott. 

IECES AND PLAYS FOR OCTOBER 
Days. By G. B. Faxon. Owen. 

[ALLOWE’EN AND How To CELEBRATE 
It. By M. R. Orne. W. H. Baker. 

‘HOSTS AND GOBLINS: STORIES FOR 
HALLOWE'EN AND OTHER TIMES: 
By Withelmina Harper, comp. Dut- 
ton, 

‘IALLOWF’EN Hicarity. By 
Trish. Flanagan. 

HE HALLOWE'EN Party. By E. E. 
Olson. W. H. Baker. 

100K OF HALLowr’EN. By R. EF. 
Kelley. Lothrop. 

(HIRTEEN GHosTLy YARNs. By FE. H. 
Sechrist. Macrae-Smith. 
[ALLOWE’EN Happenines. By L. C. 
Van Derveer. W. H. Baker. 
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Book Club Selections 
The Junior Literary Guild selec- 

lions for the month of October are: 

lor boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years 
of age: 

Rosput: A TALE or Tatts. By Rob- 
ert Lawson. The Viking Press. 
$2.50. 

For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years 

of age: 

WisH ON AN AppLE. By Shannon 
Garst. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$2.00. 

For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: 

SEVEN BEAVER Skins. By Erick Berry. 
The John C. Winston Company. 
$2.50. 

lor older boys, 12 to 16 years of age: 

(GENTLEMEN, Husn! By Jere Wheel- 
wright. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


Book Reviews 
Rose Farry Book. Collected and 

Edited by Andrew Lang. Illus- 

trated by Vera Bock. With a fore- 

word by Mary Gould Davis. New 

York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

1948. xi, 212 pp. $2.50. 

Eighteen tales of chivalry and 
courage, selected from the Brown. 
(rey, Lilac, Orange, and Pink Fairy 
looks, make up this new collection. 
ach story has its origin in the fairy 
tales and legends of the romance 
languages — French, Italian, and 
Spanish. 

Unusually attractive are the rose- 
end-gold cover and the rose-and- 
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gold illustrations, in which Vera Bock 

has combined the delicacy which 

belongs to fairyland with a humor 
which is all her own. 

Ricarpo’s Wuite Horse. By Alice 
Geer Kelsey. Illustrated by Joseph 
W. Hopkins. New York: 
mans. Green and Company. 1948. 
179 pp. $2.25. 


Long- 


Alice Geer Kelsey's sojourn in 
Puerto Rico. is responsible for the 
authentic background of this book. 
around Ri- 
cardo’s ambition to have his father 
win the prize for keeping the best 


The story revolves 


stretch of their mountain road. 
When Ricardo’s father is hurt and 
has to go to the hospital. all hope 
for the prize seems to be lost. But 
the young hero is a determined lad. 

Ricardo’s white horse. mischievous 
little Blanquita, is a far cry from 
the noble animal of fiction. It is in 
spite of her help that Ricardo is 
finally able to win honor and ac- 
claim. 

In view of the needs of teachers 
for regional material. this hook about 
Puerto Rico, suitable for ages ten to 
fourteen, should be very welcome. 


Tospy: A Curtous Car. By Irma 
Simonton Black. Pictures by Zhe- 
nya Gay. New York: Holiday 
House. 1948. $1.50. 

Here is another Holiday House 
book in the series which is especially 
intended for easy reading. The 


hook shelf 


author has not completely avoided 
difficult words, but she has skillfully 
defined 

like this: 


Now Toby was not only a curious kitten, 


them, whenever necessary, 


he was persistent. That means that he 
kept right on trying until he found out 
how to do things. He didn’t like having 
his nose full of milk any more than you 
would, but he was still hungry. 

We think this is an admirable tech- 
nique. 

You may recognize Irma Simonton 
Black as the author of Off to a Good 
Start (Harcourt) and co-author of 
Child Life in School—A Study of 
Seven-year-olds (Dutton). Obvious- 
ly she knows child psychology. Her 
careful observation of her cat hero 
should qualify her as a cat-psycholo- 
gist, as well. We have been regard- 
ing all cats with new respect since 
reading that after his first experi- 
mental drink of milk from a saucer 
Tobey thought: 

Quick as a wink, 

’'ve found I can drink 
This way. 

Milk isn’t for noses. 
For claws or for toeses, 
It’s only for tongues, 
Hurray! 


Wartcupoc., Written and illustra- 
ted by laura Bannon. Chicago; 
4dlber t Whitman & Company. 
1948. $2.50. 

Against the background of a Mex- 
ican Indian fiesta Laura Bannon tells 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Pointers 
On parties 


As you totter home, 
do you feel that it has 
been a success—or just 


a mess? 


On our list of coming events for 
the school year there is probably a 
Hallowe’en party the last of this 
month, a Thanksgiving party in No- 
a Christmas party in De- 
cember, and a Valentine’s Day party 
in February. And if your children 
can prevail upon you to permit it, 
there may also be a party to cele- 
brate St. Patrick’s Day and the close 
of school. 

Though a listing in the obituary 
column of her local school journal 
is not usually a direct result of the 
class party, the party undoubtedly 
does a great deal to hasten the teach- 
ers untimely end. Especially if the 
party is one in which the children 
have had a few moments of being left 


vember. 


Those devices 
are apt to be devilish. And the worst 
things may be perpetrated by chil- 
dren who are relatively angelic on 
non-party days. 


to their own devices. 


Take the matter of carbonated bev- 
erages. Just a few shakes of the bot- 
tle, a thumb partly covering the noz- 
zle, and that inoffensive pop bottle 
has become a water pistol, holding 
a liquid which is much messier than 
water. We know some of the most 
poised and charming sixth-grade girls 
who can’t resist squirting soda pop. 
And as for the boys . . 

So we recommend that you keep 
soda pop off the refreshment list. 
There are substitutes. Lemonade is 
quite safe. And we have yet to see 
anyone squirting a popsicle. 


Large, gooey cakes can be a prob- 
lem, too, unless there is a room 
mother on hand to serve them. Even 
so, pieces of the cake do manage to 
get on the floor, and the results are 
pretty sloppy. In the absence of a 
room mother you, dear teacher, will 
have the job of cutting that big. 
beautiful cake into thirty equal pieces. 
And unless you are a something of 
a superwoman, you won't be able to 
keep your mind on the facts of frac- 
tions as applied to cakes, your hand 
on the handle of the knife, and your 
eyes on the children in your class to 
see what is going on. 

Cupcakes and cookies are safe. 
They can be quite fancy. 

Whether or not you will have room 
mothers is a problem. In the pri- 
mary grades it is usually necessary 
to have two or three mothers to hel» 
with the serving. In the middle 
grades, however, the children may be 
quite capable of doing their own 
serving, and it is a good experience 
for them. 

The most important thing to re- 
member is that every moment of the 
party And, as 
vour children will agree that planning 
a party is half the fun, be sure to let 
them participate in the planning. 
Don’t feel that such planning is a 
waste of time. It can be a meaning- 
ful addition to each subject which 
you teach. 


must be planned. 


In the language period one can 
schedule oral—or even written—dis- 
cussion of past experiences in con- 
nection with parties. What games 
were played? What jokes were told? 


What costumes were worn? Some 
good suggestions for the coming 


party may result from such discus- 
sion. 

There are numerous problems to 
be taken up in connection with the 
party. How should the room be dec- 
orated, and who will do it? What 
time should the party be held? What 
refreshments will be served? Should 
any guests be invited, such as moth- 
ers or the members of another class? 
If so, how should they be invited. 
who will greet them at the door, how 
can we make them have a good time? 
What are some good games for a 
large number of children? What 
to wear? In connection with what 
to wear, emphasize neatness rather 
than the “party dress.” There may 





be some who do not have a party 
dress. 

The party can motivate any num- 
ber of activities, such as the making 
of pictures, posters, etc. to decorate 
the room; the writing and illustra- 
ting of invitations; making the neces- 
sary equipment for games; making 
costumes, marks, witches’ hats, black 
cats, etc.: making baskets to hold 
small candies for the party. 

The party has a place in the social 
studies, for it is a valuable experi- 
ence in planning and working to- 
gether. sharing with others, and elect- 
ing committees to be responsible for 
certain things, such as decorations. 
refreshments, etc. 

Spelling seems important when it 
is to be used in writing invitations. 
making lists of things needed, or in 
writing an original Hallowe’en story 
or poem. And arithmetic is import- 
ant, too, when it is necessary in tak- 
ing measurements for the candy and 
nut baskets, for counting the people 
who will be present at the party, and 
for dividing pupils and responsibili- 
ties. 

During the physical education pe- 
riod the smaller children may learn 
a witch dance or a black cat rhythm. 
while the middle- and upper-graders 
practice up on social dancing or 
square dancing in preparation for 
the party. 

Reference skills and use of the li- 
brary can easily be motivated at this 
time. Children will be interested in 
consulting encyclopedias to find out 
the reason for celebrating that par- 
ticular holiday. However we don't 
recommend that you ask the children 
to look up the origin of Hallowe’en. 
It may be somewhat bewildering to 
young readers. An account of the 
mixed origins of Hallowe’en will 
be found in this issue of Junior 
Arts & Activities. The teacher can 
retell it to her own class, suiting the 
story to the grade. 

Children can gain a feeling of suc- 
cess in the use of the library if the 
teacher will start them off on a 
search for appropriate stories, poems. 
plays, and interesting activities. For 
this project it will be necessary for 
them to look through back copies of 
Jack and Jill, Child Life, Children’s 
Playmate, and other juvenile maga- 
zines. In order to find material is 


(Continued on page 34) 
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“The Boyhood of Raleigh” is one 
of the best paintings by the popular 
nglish artist, Sir John Everett Mil- 
lais. It is one of great interest to chil- 
dren with its suggestion of adventure 
and excitement. 

The incident portrayed is taking 
place by the seashore, and the pic- 
ture is one of the few by Millais in 
which the sea appears. The center 
of interest is, undoubtedly, the young, 
dark-haired Walter Raleigh, who sits 
on the sand with his hands clasped 
about his knees as he gazes with rapt 
attention upon the story-teller. He is 
lost in a world of his imagination. 
The other lad, painted in a broad 
manner with far less detail so as not 
to attract undue attention, is sitting 
with legs crossed, his elbows on 
them, and his chin resting on his 
hands. 

Evidently the tale which is being 
told with such dramatic intensity, 
is one of thrilling adventures on the 
high seas or of fabulous lands be- 
sond, for, with outstretched right 
arm, the man points beyond the sea 
wall toward the distant hazy horizon. 
Note how the position of the narra- 
tor’s foot, the slant of his hat, his 
bristling moustache and his raised left 
hand with spread fingers, have been 
arranged to suggest movement and 
excitement. His hand and gaze help 
tu direct the eye to the center of in- 
terest. The physical contrast of the 
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strong, roughly-clad sailor, with the 
bright red trousers, and that of the 
boys, with their delicate, refined fea- 
tures, and rich green velvet suits with 
white collars and cuffs, is most in- 
teresting. All are dressed in the style 
characteristic of their class in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. The artist 
has cleverly painted his characters 
so that all three seem utterly absorbed 
in the story. Interesting details are 
found in Raleigh’s plumed hat on 
the sand beside him; in the old tim- 
bers on which the sailor sits, and 
which are probably the remains of 
a shipwreck; in the smoothly-worn 
stones in the foreground; in the 
portion of a toy ship which the boys 
have brought with them, or the sail- 
or may have been making; in the 
sea-wall, the stuffed birds, the sea- 
weed and the flowers which the artist 
has evidently enjoyed painting. The 
color scheme is a complementary one 
of red and green, with the most inn- 
portant parts of the picture stronger 
in intensity. The composition is well 
balanced. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was born on a 
little farm near the Devon coast. He 
doubtless attended the local school, 
and probably spent much of his spare 
time talking to the fishermen who 
had returned to the village from 
wonderful, thrill-packed trips to the 
Spanish Main and elsewhere. It will 


(Continued on page 36) 
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“The Boyhood 

of Raleigh,” 

by Millais, is the 
subject of this 
lesson in art 
appreciation for the 
middle and upper 
grades by 

A. Elsie Dorsey. 
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harvest 


China and Egypt both claim wheat 
as their gift to the world. The an- 
cient wheat civilizations, however, 
have given place to the vast fields of 
our own continent. Spaniards fol- 
lowing Columbus brought wheat 
grains in their pockets and the first 
wheat among the colonists was cul- 
tivated in Virginia in 1618. “Wheat- 
en bread” appeared only on _ the 
tables of the wealthy, black bread 
being eaten by the servants. Mary- 
land had shipyards and fast sailing 
clippers so obtained the trade of the 
Indies and soon sent her rich crops 
and the products of her flour mills 
to the east and westward to the Ohio 
River. The missionaries planted 
wheat in California and Canada, and 
at present, one-third of the farms in 
the United States grow wheat. 

There are six types of wheat (a) 
Common wheat, of great importance 
commercially because it is used in 
bread making. (b) Durum wheat 
grown in drier regions east of the 
Rockies and made into flour for 
macaroni and spaghetti. (c) Hard 
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The grain 


This article traces the harvest 
of grain from the stone sickle 


to the modern combine. 


spring wheat sown in dry areas and 
harvested in early fall. (d) Hard 
winter wheat sown in the fall and 
harvested the following summer. (e) 
Soft winter wheat. (f) Club wheat 
grown in the Rockies and in the 
Pacific Coast States. 

Barley is the most ancient of all, 
being described in the Bible. The 
first medium of barter used by the 
Phoenicians was so many measures 
of barley. The United States now 
ranks second in its production. It 
was the chief bread stuff of the older 
countries but is now mainly used for 
breakfast foods and for bread when 
mixed with wheat flour. Much of 
our barley is exported for malting: 
pearled barley is used in soups and 
for food for infants and invalids. 









































Oats were not known to the an- 
cient Greeks, Romans, or Egyptians. 
The eastern colonists first cultivated 
them in the United States and the 
Western Movement carried them 
across the Appalachians. Oat crops 
expanded as canals, national roads, 
and railroads made their production 
profitable. Cheap land, low taxes. 
and plenty of work for all who wished 
to work made the Corn Belt where 
oats were also grown, a favorite 
settling place. Revolution, hard 
times, and the potato famine in 
Europe brought a million Germans 
and a million Irish to America. They 
raised oats on their farms because 
oat bread and porridge had _ been 
used in the northern European coun- 
tries and in the British Isles. Oatmeal 
and rolled oats give warmth in win- 
ter so we find oats ranking third in 
the United States which produces 
one-fourth of the World’s supply. 

Rye is perhaps the youngest of all 
the grains as no mention of it is 
found in the literature of the olde: 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Finding 


Objectives 

1. To get the sense of discovery, 
and to feel the spirit which stirred 
the souls of the discoverers. 

2. To appreciate the courage of 
early explorers and to admire their 
achievements. 

3. To realize the ways in which the 
explorers opened up the new world 
of settlements. 


Introduction 

In this unit stress the heroic and 
noble characters of the explorers. 
Study each achievement in itself, mak- 
ing it real, vivid and _ interesting. 
Trace each exploration on a large 
map, clearly defining the region ex- 
plored. 

There is little value in knowing a 
series of historical dates, but if they 
are made up as part of a vital, inter- 
esting story the child will live and 
share the exciting experiences of 
the discoveries, and will learn of the 
actual struggles and conflicts of the 
explorers. 

Dramatize various events. Give his- 
torical puppet plays. Make models 
of ships from paper and color them. 
Have a collection of pictures of early 
ships, models, drawings, etc., assem- 
bled and always accessible. 


PROJECT 1—SCRAPBOOK 
Have each child make a scrap 
book for clippings, poems, stories, 
pictures, charts, maps, posters, etc. 
Stress originality in the cover de- 
sign. 
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a new world 


This article is rich 


in suggestions appropriate for observing 


the anniversary of the discovery of America. 


We will begin with the Crusades. 
This movement led to the discovery 
and early exploration of America by 
opening up new avenues of trade 
with the East which resulted in 
vrowth of commerce. 


Crusades or Holy Wars 

The Turks captured the Holy Land 
because they didn’t believe in the 
Christian religion. Christian churches 
were turned into Moslem mosques 
Christian pilgrims to the Holy Land 
were robbed, beaten and murdered. 
and the Turks moved westward. 

The Christians of Europe gathered 
great armies and went to fight the 
Turks to save the Holy Land. These 
fighters were called “soldiers of the 
cross” or Crusaders. 

A number of Crusades into the 
territory resulted only in defeat. How- 


ever. the West benefited. While in 








the East they ate food that was de- 
liciously flavored with peppers and 
spices. they saw silks and beautiful 
rugs. and smelled fragrant perfumes. 
They took some of these luxuries 
hack with them, and time soon found 
many wending their way back for 
more! Merchants from Venice and 
Genoa sent ships to the East, becom- 
ing rich and powerful and controlling 
all trade with the East, allowing no 
other nations to send ships to get 
goods. 

The demand for the rare Oriental 
products, silks, spices and pearls re- 
sulted in the search for new routes 
to the East! 


PROJECT 2—MAP 

This picturesque map of the world 
illustrates the routes of the various 
explorers and the territory discov- 
ered. As each explorer is studied, 
the pupil with this map before him. 
should trace the route, so the place 
and space relations may be fixed in 
his mind. 

If you have a section of your 
room that is not in constant use, such 
as floor or table space, we suggest 
making a large world map on wrap- 
ping paper or wall board. Make out- 
lines of the continents. Mix three 
parts of salt and two parts of flour 
with water. Apply this mixture to 
the map for the continents. Allow 
to dry. Paint light brown with pur- 
plish and greenish casts. Paint the 
oceans and lakes with blue calcimine. 
Make forests with small pieces of 
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sponge painted green and glue to 
parts of the continents. Make hairpin 
or pipestem Indians. Model buffalo. 
wolves, bears and deer, out of soap 
or clay. 

Show the routes of explorers by 
pasting colored paper circles and 
strips down on the map. Use dif- 
ferent color for each. Make ships 
of cork or soap, with sails of paper 
fastened with tooth-picks or pins. 
Paint in bright colors with tempera. 
Apply silver and gold glitter to the 
sections where treasures were found. 


Marco Polo 

Marco Polo, a Venetian, journeyed 
far into China and the Spice Islands, 
and returned telling of his wonderful 
experiences in the Far East. His stor- 
ies were written down in an exciting 
hook which was widely read through- 
out Europe. His stories stirred up 
great interest in the far away mysteri- 
ous Fast. 


Demand for New Trade Routes 

There were three main routes to the 
Kast along which goods were carried 
in strange Chinese ships, river boats. 
camel caravans and mule packs for 
long distances from China. India and 
Persia to the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, put aboard ships 
bound for Venice and Genoa and 
taken by overland routes to European 
cities. 

However, these routes were long 
and expensive as well as dangerous. 
Merchants were attacked by plunder- 
ing Turks who forced them to give 
up part of their goods. Thus wise 
merchants realized the importance 
of an all-water route to the East. 
Ships could carry more freight than 
camels and could travel almost con- 
tinuously. All ambitious navigators 
concentrated on finding that route. 

The development of printing, fire- 
arms, the invention of the telescope, 
compass and astrolabe caused a won- 
derful advance in the sailor’s mastery 
of the sea. Thus the spirit of ad- 
venture and discovery was stirred in 
the minds of men and led them for- 
ward! 


Age of Discovery of America 
There were four countries prepared 
for leadership: Portugal, Spain. 
France and England. These countries 
changed the world commercial center 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and 
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concentrating on the West brought to 
light “a new World.” 

Historians credit Leif Ericson 
with the actual discovery of the North 
American continent. It is said that 
he sailed in about the year LOOU. 
It is likely that the Norsemen were 
in frequent touch with the New 
World. but their records are blank. 


Portugal 


Among the four nations, Portugal 
led in exploring the Atlantic. Prince 


Henry, son of the Portuguese king. 
spent many years studying naviga- 
tion, making maps and training cap- 
tains. He solved many problems of 
sailing and paid the expenses of 
many expeditions. 

Heading southwest the Portuguese 
sailors discovered the Canary Islands 
and the Madeiras, pushed westward 
to the Azores, south along the coast 
of Africa to Cape Verde. Diaz, one 
seaman. rounded the southern point. 


(Continued on next page) 




















Christopher Columbus 
It is generally conceded that the American continents were unknown to the 
European civilized countries until October 12, 1492 when Christopher Colum- 
bus, after sailing 70 days, crossed the uncharted Atlantic Ocean, landed on 
an island in the Bahamas and took possession in the name of his patrons, 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. Thus began the discovery and exploration 


of “The New World.” 
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which was named Cape of Good 
Hope. 

In 1497 Vasco da Gama sailed 
around the Cape of Good Hope, 
crossed the Indian Ocean to Calicut 
on the west coast of India and re- 
turned to Portugal with a rich car- 
go, having found a safe route to the 
East and having built up a profitable 
commerce for his country. 


Spain 
The new knowledge of geography 
and navigation and the profitable ex- 


peditions of the Portuguese stirred 
Christopher Columbus, an Italian sea- 
man, who was planning to reach 
India by 
across the Atlantic. He first presented 
his plan to the King of Portugal 
where he lived, but was ridiculed be- 


sailing boldly westward 


cause of his belief that the world was 
round. He turned to King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella of Spain. After 
seven years of pleading Columbus 
was able to secure, through the 
Queen, money, men and ships for 
the voyage. 


They set. sail August 3, 1492. We 
all know the story of the voyage, 
how the men wanted to turn back 
after endless days of sailing across 
the trackless ocean, and how Colum- 
bus refused to notice his sailor’s dis- 
content and kept his faith and cour- 
age. At last on October 12th, he 
and his men landed on one of the 
Bahama Islands, naming it San Salva- 
dor, under possession of Spain. 

They sailed for weeks 
among the Islands, visiting Haiti and 
Cuba and other islands. but disap- 
pointed at not finding treasures of 
gold, silver and precious stones and 
cities which he was seeking. 


several 


His three later voyages were also 
disappointing. although the mainland 
of South America and new islands 
Columbus, not 
knowing he had opened the way to 
discovery and exploration of the new 
world was broken hearted because 


were discovered. 


he had neglected to bring back rich 
He died. not realizing the 
glory of his achievement. 


cargo. 


The Spanish continued exploring 
the northern and eastern coasts of 
South America searching for great 
riches. 

Amerigo Vespucci, (Americus Ves- 
pucius) an Italian Count, sailed along 
the eastern shores of South America 
and part of Brazil. The name Ameri- 
ca was given to this new land in his 
honor. Later when it was understood 
that the lands found by Columbus 
were not part of Asia, the name 
\merica was given to both continents. 

Spaniards began to open the new 
land for settlement. In 1513, Balboa 
pushed through the tropical swamps 
and jungles, climbed the mountains. 
and there on top he saw stretched 
before him a vast gleaming body of 
water. He was the first white man to 
see this ocean. He raised the flag 
of Spain over it, and took possession 
of the ocean and all unclaimed lands 
on which it bordered. He named it 
the South Sea, which Magellan later 
named Pacific because of its peace- 
ful waters as compared with the wild 
Atlantic waters. Balboa led the way 
to realizing that this land was not 
Asia, but a New World! 

Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese 
sailor under Spain, sailed directly to 
the Pacific by crossing the Atlantic. 

In 1519 he set out to find a water 
route to the Pacific Ocean and on to 


the East Indies. He sailed along the 
eastern coast of South America. 
stopped at the Strait of Magellan. 
which was named for him, and sailed 
out into the Pacific. 

After a terrible voyage of hunger. 
disease and death, Magellan reached 
the islands, now called Philippines. 
where he was killed in a fight with 
natives. 

One of his ships continued the 
voyage under the leadership of El 
Cano, and found the Spice Islands. 
crossed the Indian Ocean, rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope and anchored 
in Spain after a voyage of three 
years. Magellan had made the first 
trip around the world, proving that 
the earth was a sphere, and that a 
great ocean lay west of the new con- 
tinent! 

While Magellan set out on his voy- 
age, Hernando Cortez. a Spanish 
soldier, conquered Mexico, the land 
of great temples, paved streets, boun- 
tiful crops, abundant gold, silver and 
jewels, herbs, medicines, foodstuffs. 
honey sugar, paints, dyes. pottery and 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Slidefilms for Science 


A long-awaited series of discus- 
sional-type slidefilms for teaching un- 
der water life and for study has been 
added to its “Science Adventures” 
series by The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. 

This series of films is titled, “Wa- 
ter Life,” and comprises seven slide- 
films all in natural color and with 
labels, letterings and explanatory 
text for the guidance of instructors 
and for the benefit of the study 
group in schools or elsewhere (see 
the three photos reproduced in this 
department) . 

While primarily designed to be 
used for science classes, grades 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8 oral reading classes, grades 
4, 5 and 6 biology classes, grades in 
junior and senior high schools, these 
films also lend themselves to showings 
before interested groups in outdoor 
subjects, the fishing fraternity and 
other small group studies. 


Plant ee grass, arr 
so the crown 


The seven color films are organized 
into 24 topics as follows: 1. Life in 
Ponds, Lakes and Streams; 2. Small 
Fresh-water Animals and Insects; 3. 
Fresh-water Shellfish and Amphibi- 
ans; 4. Fresh-water Turtles and Fish; 
5. Keeping an Aquarium; 6. Plants 
and Strange Animals of the Sea; 7. 
Shellfish of the Seashore. 


Puppet Films 


Gateway Productions have finished 
production on three sound films 
(black and white), entitled Baby 
Rabbit Series, in which puppets are 
used to portray some colonial North 
Carolina folk tales. 

The titles of the three films are “I 
Wanted Red Wings,” “Carrot Pie,” 
and “I Love to Make Music.” In true 
folk tale style each of these stories 
carries a moral in an interesting man- 
ner. These three films can be used in 
the primary and lower intermediate 
grades. 


A snail goes about on a single foot 
the front part of its foot. It has two 


feelers. Land snails have four fee! 


(color) by 
Gateway Productions which makes 
use of puppets is Punch & Judy. 
An interesting feature of this film is 
a short demonstration on setting up 
and operating a puppet show. The 
marionettes used in making this film 
were designed by Fred Rasmussen. 


Another sound film 


Film Portraying Development 
of America 


“America and Sons, Unlimited,” a 
two reel short produced by RKO- 
Pathe for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, has 
been premiered at the 36th annual 
conference of the Chamber in Wash- 
ington, D. C., announced Phillips B. 
Nichols, manager of RKO-Pathe’s 
commercial film and television de- 
partment. The showing took place 
before 2,000 Chamber and business 
executives. 


The film preceded a speech by 
Secretary of State George Marshall. 

“America and Sons, Unlimited” is 
a documentary story of the develop- 
ment of America through the en- 
deavor of her people. The film 
shows the progress of American busi- 
ness from pioneer days to the present, 
with emphasis on the co-operation 
between management, labor and the 
consumer. The high standards of 
American business today are also 
stressed. The script is by Bette 
Evans; production was under the 
supervision of Clay Adams. The film 
was edited by Marie Montagne. 

Among prominent American busi- 
ness and educational leaders who 
saw the film at the conference were 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Lamont Du 
Pont, Harry Bullis, Harvey Firestone, 
Russell Stover and Charles E. Wil- 
son. ° 

The short will be distributed 
through the more than 2000 loca! 
and state Chambers of Commerce. 


sre whirligig beetles. They get their name 
from their habit of circling swiftly about each othea 
on the surface of the water 
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At Your Service 

In this department you will find 
listed items which we believe will be 
of real use to you in your classroom. 
We have made arrangements with 
the publishers to have these materi- 
als sent to our subscribers who re- 
quest them. We have been assured by 
the publishers of these materials that 
they will send the materials to you 
within 30 days after your request 
has been received. If you fail to re- 
ceive any of the materials that you 
request, it will mean that the supply 
was exhausted before the request was 
received. 

For your convenience you will find 
on page 37 a coupon order blank 
containing a number for each item 
reviewed below. If you want any of 
these materials, simply place a check 
mark in the space opposite the de- 
sired item. Then fill in the coupon 
with your name and address and mail 
it to the Service Editor. 

Items 126 to 133 were reviewed in 
the September issue and are briefly 
noted here for your convenience. 


Previous Listings 


126: HEALTH AND HycIeNE By Lis- 
TERINE ANTISEPTIC. A 20-page 
pamphlet on throat hygiene and 
health of mind and body. It 
includes a 2-page teacher’s out- 
line. 

: A Soap ScuLtpTurE MANUAL. 
A 5” x 7” pamphlet published 
by the National Soap Sculpture 
Committee, giving clear in- 
structions on sculpturing peo- 
ple, animals, buildings, and 
other things from soap. 

: Lyons AND CARNAHAN. A com- 
plete up-to-date price list of 
Lyons and Carnahan Education- 
al Publications. 

: TEACHER’S Buyinc Guine. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company’s 88-page 
booklet describing valuable 
teaching aids for elementary 
teachers. 

: CoaL. The Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute’s pamphlet on the origin, 
history and mining of coal. 

: DEMONSTRATION MODEL OF A 
Set oF TEETH. A device con- 
sisting of a card perforated so 
that models of the upper and 
lower jaw can be constructed 
from removable sections. This 
model has been prepared by 
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the Bristol-Myers Company to 
teach children about their teeth 
and demonstrate proper brush- 
ing. 

132: TEACHER’s Kit FoR A STUDY 
oF RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION. 
This set consists of fifty-six 
railroad pictures, a 72-page 
booklet containing stories be- 
hind the pictures, and a Teach- 
ers Manual containing 56 
pages. This kit is available 
only to teachers, superintend- 
ents, and other school officials. 

133: BreakFast TEACHING UNIT. 
(4th and 5th Grade Level) in- 
cludes a Teacher’s Manual, a 
Basic Breakfast Wall Chart, a 
U.S. Government Meal Pattern 
Chart, and 20 Students’ Fold- 


ers. 


New Listings 

134: THe Sucar Beet. This teach- 
er’s booklet of 36 pages, in- 
cluding a set of 17 pictures 
which shew the processes in- 
volving the beet from seed to 
sugar, has been prepared by 
the United States Beet Sugar 
Association. It can be used in 
conjunction with the Associa- 
tion’s colored wall chart, “A 
Story of Sugar,” measuring 
50” x 38”, and a 62-page book- 
let, The Silver Wedge, discuss- 
ing the history and dietetic val- 
ue of sugar and describing the 


timely 
teacher's aids 





benefits which the sugar beet 
has brought to modern agricul- 
ture and industry. The teacher’s 
manual is designed to show 
how sugar is significant in pres- 
ent living, in what ways the 
thinking of the children is 
challenged by the study of 
growing and harvesting sugar 
beets, and how development in 
English, science, history and 
geography studies can be 
achieved through an investiga- 
tion of this sugar-producing in- 
dustry. 

135: VALUABLE IpEAs. For teachers 
of art, a colored-paper port- 
folio measuring 9” x 6”, con- 
taining an assortment of leaf- 
lets describing and picturing 
the use of crayons and water 
colors, and modeling and carv- 
ing materials, has been made 
available by The American 
Crayon Company. The com- 
pany does not offer this liter- 
ature in quantities sufficient for 
student use, but welcomes re- 
quests from teachers. Many of 
the leaflets are printed in at- 
tractive colors to show how the 
crayons appear when used in 
various ways, such as drawing 
and stenciling, and on various 
materials, such as wood and 
fabric, and also how the carv- 
ing materials may be colored 


(Continued on page 37) 





Shadow 
puppets 


Origin 

One of the simplest, yet fascinating 
types of puppets is the shadow pup- 
pet. 

Originating in the East, it has 
been highly developed in Siam and 
Java. The peoples of these countries 
usually construct the characters of 
animal skins and treat them until 
they are almost transparent. Deli- 
cate tints are also applied and intri- 
cate lacelike patterns cut in the cos- 
tumes of the figures so that the 
shadows cast are often fantastic and 
ethereal in quality. 

For classroom use, however, shad- 
ow puppets made of lightweight card- 
board or heavy construction paper 
are easily cut and handled by even 
the youngest children and can be used 
very effectively in plays for holidays, 
parties, special programs and every- 
day classwork. In this connection 
they can be correlated with reading, 
history, geography, health and social 
studies activities. 


Construction 


Cut figures of heavy construction 
paper or lightweight cardboard. All 
parts that are to move, such as arms, 
legs, etc., must be cut separately and 
fastened at the shoulder or hip with 
paper brads. Be sure that they are 
loose enough to move easily. Tack 
the figures to a stick about 4 inch 
wide and about 8 inches longer than 
the figure itself. Let the stick lie 
along the stationary leg and about 


30 


half way up the body. The movable 
leg should have another stick tacked 
to the foot. The arm is moved by a 
firm but thin wire held in place along 
the stick by means of upholstery 
tacks or paper tabs. The wire must 
move freely. 

Figures that haven’t movable parts 
are the most satisfactory for very 
small children. 


Staging and Manipulation 

The stage may be a screen in 
which a hole has been cut, or a large 
picture frame covered with a sheet, 
with an electric light, (extension 
lamp or floor lamp) placed in back 
of it. The audience sits in front of 
the screen and the puppeteers stand 
in back and below the screen. The 
puppets are moved by means of the 
sticks across the stage in back of the 
screen, but in front of the light. Thus. 
it is the movable shadows that the 
audience sees. 

Move the arm of a puppet only 
when he talks and only one character 
should talk at a time. 





You will find that more than two 
puppets or children working at the 
same time will cause confusion. 

Scenery should be kept in simple 
silhouette at the sides of the screen, 
so as to allow plenty of room for 
the action of the puppets. 


Columbus Day 

On the opposite page are three pup- 
pets, Columbus, Queen Isabella and 
a courtier. 

Trace and mount the figures on 
lightweight cardboard, attach sticks 
as described in the preceding article 
and let the children write a play 
telling the story of Columbus. The 
courtier figure may be used as one 
of Columbus’ followers in scenes on 
shipboard and in the new land. Other 
characters such as Indians may be 


added if desired. 
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Grain Harvest 


(Continued from page 20) 


nations. Its production is low in this 
country. Much of its crop is ex- 
ported. The pioneers brought it with 
them from Europe. The Dutch were 
the first cultivators; as wheat did not 
grow well in New England, they used 
corn and rye flour for their cakes 
and breads. Rye is of especial im- 
portance where soil erosion occurs. 
Rye straw furnishes most of our 
straw hats. 


From sixty to seventy per cent of 
the world’s crops of corn are grown 
in the U. S. Most of this is fed to 
stock as corn contains much starch 
and oil which fattens the stock quick- 
ly. A small part is put in the silo 
for feed for cattle and sheep. Dent 
corn is the most important type; 
flint corn is grown where summers 
are short, while sweet corn is grown 
for table use and commercial can- 
ning. Popcorn is raised mainly in 
lowa and Missouri. Corn is shelled 
when shipped which saves the freight 
on the cobs. 

The westward flowing rivers helped 
the Corn Belt to market its products 





FACING: 





Use this calendar design as a pat- 
tern for your October calendar. 
Make an enlarged copy of it for your 
class. Color the moon and lighted 
windows yellow. 

Color the sky below the witch’s 
feet blue. 

Cut out around the outside and 
paste across the top of the calendar. 
keeping flap (A) in back of the cal- 
endar. 

Cut out a bat and paste across 
the bottom of the calendar. 

Draw in the numerals. 
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and after the War of 1812 the vast 
crops of the West made our country 
more important in the eyes of 
Europe. Iron took on a new value 
being needed for the building of rail- 
roads which gained the trade of the 
rapidly growing West. Merchandise 
was brought to Chicago from New 
York by way of the Erie Canal and 
grain was taken back. A canal from 
Chicago to the Mississippi carried 
grain to the south and to the lake 
ports. Steamboats running between 
St. Louis and New Orleans made 
these cities grow and Chicago be- 
came a great grain post. It took three 
months to get a cargo to New Orleans 
from Pittsburgh. Corn became valu- 
able as a food for hogs. and Texas 
cowboys drove their steers to Ohio 
to be fattened on their corn. 


Chicago has now become the food 
center of the world. To cross from 
Missouri to the Pacific took six 
months by covered wagon; now, by 
rail it takes four days. With the com- 
ing of the railroad, corn, hogs and 
cattle were shipped east in great 
quantities and numbers. Up to 1928, 
all panics in the United States were 
helped by a huge crop of corn or 


‘wheat which brought in gold from 


other parts of the world. 


When our Republic was founded, 
Thomas Jefferson hoped it would be 
an agricultural democracy; in fact, 
most of the people were farmers. As 
factories brought people off the farms 
they began to plan better conditions; 
schools were established in rural dis- 
tricts and inventions appeared in 
great numbers. Among these inven- 
tions was the reaper. The successive 
steps in the trend toward modern 
methods of harvesting were: 

1. The Egyptians used a stone 
sickle, afterwards made with a hook- 
shaped knife of metal. 

2. The scythe was a longer knife 
attached to a curved handle so the 
worker could stand erect. This cut 
half an acre a day. 

3. The cradle with a light frame of 
wood attached to the scythe with a 
row of long teeth parallel with the 
blade. This cut two acres a day. 

4. The early reaper cut ten acres a 
day. 

5. The self-binder packed, wrap- 
ped, and tied the grain with twine. 

6. Combine which cuts, binds, 
threshes, and sacks grain at one oper- 








These later inventions were all 
based on the McCormick reaper. 

Culminating activities may be a 
frieze showing the progress made in 
harvesting grain, or booklets show- 
ing harvest scenes. Grain seeds can 
he collected in small bottles and lab- 
eled and mounted on a chart. Weed 
seeds might also be bottled with ex- 
planations of why they are objection- 
able and the method of eradication. 
Make a pictorial cereal map by plac- 
ing pictured designs showing how 
grain traveled with the pioneers from 
the East, to the West. South, and 
North. 


ation. 
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AN ENTIRE SERIES 
FOR EACH 
SCHOOL MONTH 


Ann Marie supplies you 
with complete printed art 
and activity for each 









a, blackboard bord- 
rs, window pictures, seat 
work, handicraft, health, nature one. holiday 
material, etc. Many new features 7 year. 
All material comes to you in ACTUAL size . 
PRINTED on the PROPER color of paper 
— ready to use with complete instructions. 
Th of iastic lower grade teachers 
rely on TEACHER-PLANS to fill their needs. 
This method has proved successful for 19 
years! Allows every pupil to participate. Les- 
sens your work, makes teaching easier and 
studying fun for your pupils. 
& R £ © A generous surprise gift ;~ 
et of Ann Marie’s 
sonal Designs, if you remit $2.98 for y= 
service with order. 


Ann Marie’s Workshop, Dpt. 204 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1948-49 


Here is $2.98 for full year’s service and 
FREE Seasonal Design packet. 

Send me full year’s service at $2.98. I 
will remit on or before October 10th. 
Send me big Holiday Packet at $1.00. 
(Part of regular service.) 

If you remit by check, please add 5c. 
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Classroom Library 


(Continued from page 7) 


an opportunity to handle a few de- 
luxe editions; it is probably the only 
opportunity they'll have. 

When we speak of deluxe editions 
we do not mean the ones with the 
gaudy covers and the gilt trim. We 
mean those books which may cost a 
little more than the average because 
of good paper, outstanding typog- 
raphy, and fine illustrations. Books 
like Justin Morgan Had a Horse, or 
Watchdog, or the Heritage Press edi- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland. Many of 
the less expensive books, too, are 
beautifully illustrated. Remember 
that one reason why the child likes 
his comic books is because of the 
pictures. So let him have good books 
with pictures. The need for numerous 
illustrations decreases with the ma- 
turity of the child, but he never out- 
grows the enjoyment of pictures. 

Let’s assume now that you have 
managed to raise a certain amount of 
money for your classroom library. 
How will you go about spending it? 

Here the Children’s Catalog comes 
into the picture. This is an extremely 
useful book selection tool—the bible 
of the children’s librarian. The latest 
volume is the seventh edition, dated 
1946. There is a 1947 supplement; 
a 1948 supplement will follow. The 
present volume lists 4200 books. A 
listing in the Children’s Catalog in- 
dicates that the book is recommended 
by children’s librarians and school li- 
brarians. Books are listed in diction- 
ary arrangement (alphabetically by 
author, subject, and title), but the 
only complete entry is under the au- 


What Is The 
SECRET Ki A i i 
of Beautiful 


If you're fed up on a‘vertising gobbedygook and 
want authentic Information about proper care of 
the scalp and hair, send posteard for our 16-page 
illustrated booklet, “‘A Simple Regime for Better 
Hair.” Donald M. Wright, nationally known 
writer and advertising authority says: ‘“‘Your book 
is different . . . utely ‘on the square’ and 
quotes authorities.”’ 
It tells how to give yours-If a vew 
professional shampoo at home, how 
often to shampoo, how to relieve 
dry hair or dry, itehy sealp, how 
te control dandruff, ete. Gives 
simple, practical measures that 
bring prompt relief from minor 
hair and sealp ills — tells how 
virtually anyone can have healthy, 
lustrous, lovely hair. Send for 
your copy of this helpful beoklet 
today. 


REGIME COUNSELORS 
9S. Clinton St. Dept. JA-10 Chicago 6, II. 

















thor’s name, where you will find all 
bibliographical data, the Dewey clas- 
sification number, and a descriptive 
annotation on the book. Here is a 
sample entry: 


Hawthorne, Hildegard 

*Romantic rebel; the story of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne; illus. by W. M. Berg- 
er. Appleton-Century 1932 23lp. il- 
lus. $2.50 (89) [Grade placement] 
92 [Dewey number] 

“Nathaniel Hawthorne is the sub- 
ject of this story-biography for young 
readers. With delicacy and charm the 
author has described the life of her 
talented grandfather, dwelling upon 
the years of his childhood and youth, 
and omitting any critical judgment of 
his writings.” Book rev. digest. 

“A dignified and readable biography 
of a man with a sufficient touch of 
romance both in his character and in 
the circumstances of his life to appeal 
to young readers . . . Once begun 
there is little likelihood that the book 
will be leit unfinished, for it is enter- 
taining as a story.” A. T. Eaton in 
N.Y. Times. 

The descriptive annotations are 
taken from library lists, bibliograph- 
ies of children’s books, and current 
book reviews, with the source indi- 
cated. You will note that the anno- 
tations in this particular review were 
taken from the Book Review Digest 
and the New York Times. 

A star indicates that the book is 
recommended for first purchase; a 
double star means that it is doubly 
recommended. Easy books are indi- 
cated by “E” and fiction by “F”. 

In one section of the Children’s 
Catalog you will find the classified 
list. Here all the books of one kind 
(e.g. fiction and biography) or all 
the books on a certain subject are 
brought together. You will find this 
list helpful if you wish to catalog 
your library, because subject head- 


ings are given. 


The teacher will find the graded list 
at the back of the book especially 
useful. By consulting this list she 
can ascertain what books are recom- 
mended for any particular grade. 

The Children’s Catalog may be 
purchased from the H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950-72 University Avenue, 
New York. However, you will un- 
doubtedly find it available for refer- 
ence use in the children’s department 
of your local library. The principal 
of your school or your school librar- 
ian may have a copy in her posses- 
sion. 


To keep informed about the most 
recent children’s books you can turn 
to the book review section of your 
favorite teachers’ magazine or to the 
children’s section of a book reviewing 
periodical. The book review sec- 
tions of the best newspapers now in- 
clude children’s books. The Satur- 
day Review about once a month has 
a section devoted to children’s books. 

You will keep up with the juvenile 
book world in other ways, too. For 
instance you will find yourself in- 
advertently wandering into the chil- 
dren’s section of your local book- 
store, even at times when you have 
little or nothing to spend for books. 
You will be surprised at those times 
to discover the number of good 
books which are now being produced 
at very low prices. 

No matter how much money you 
have to spend on your classroom li- 
brary, you'll always wish you had 
more. You will add to your book 
stock by including free pamphlets 
and extra textbooks which come your 
way. You will think up new and de- 
vious ways of raising money for li- 
brary books; the children in your 
room will think up ways even newer 
and more devious. 

Yes, your classroom library will 
take thought, and time, and trouble. 
But it will be well worth every bit 
of it. 

(The November issue of JUNIOR 
Arts & Activities will have an 
article on the classification, catalog- 
ing, and administration of the school 
library. Articles on the motivation of 
outside reading and teaching the use 
of reference tools will follow in an 
early issue.) 


Pointers on Parties 


(Continued from page 18) 


books they should consult the card 
catalog of the library under the sub- 
ject heading of the holiday, or any 
other likely headings. 

It is a good idea for you and 
your pupils to take your library trip 
well in advance of the holiday. Re- 
member that there are other teachers 
and classes who are also in the midst 
of party planning. Don’t wait until 
the library’s supply of holiday ma- 
terial is exhausted. 
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Hallowe’en Suggestion 


A box for nuts can be made from 
a piece of paper 9” x 6”. Fold on 
the 6” diameter, °4 inch on each 
side of the fold draw a line parallel 
to it. Outline a pumpkin, bring the 
base 114” from either end of the 
lines just drawn. Cut along outline, 
cut out eyes, nose, mouth, paste white 
paper over openings. Crease pumpkin 
at base. Bring front and back to- 
gether and tie with rafha run through 
holes punched in sides. 
Tone Benesli 
Monticello, lowa 


Save Crayons! 


In the beginning of the school year 
when small children are learning to 
use crayons, they break large num- 
bers of them by bearing down on the 
crayon too hard. Before the children 
start to use a new box of crayons | 
wrap each one with Scotch tape, 
which will reinforce the paper wrap- 
ping enough that it is almost im- 
possible to break the crayons. This 
is a great saving on the cost of new 
crayons, and there is not so great a 
chance of the small children losing 
them since they aren’t broken in 
small pieces. 

Arleva De Lany 
Eugene, Oregon 


Handy Sandy 

I always keep a package of sand- 
paper in my desk at school. I get one 
of the small packages with assorted 
grades of sandpaper, all the way from 
very fine to gravel. 


OCTOBER 1948 


No. I don’t use it to smooth off 
the rough edges of my less mannerly 
pupils, but I do find many other 
uses for it. 


There are the stubborn caps to 
paste jars and ink bottles. Your hand 
slips when you try to unscrew them, 
but a piece of sandpaper in your 
hand will solve the problem. 


And you can probably imagine 
the satisfaction of immediately “pol- 
ishing off’ that rough chair leg 
which has just snagged your newest 
and sheerest pair of nylons! 


Marilyn Solomon 


Denver, Colorado 


Ferns 

Fern leaves have many uses in 
school decoration, on sandtables, and 
in flower vases, but until the follow- 









ing method of preserving them was 
used, the shedding of the sprays 
made the use of ferns in school quite 
impractical. 


In order to preserve maidenhair 
fern, this is what you do: Singe the 
ends of each fern stem and then place 
the sprays in a large magazine that 
can be weighted down for several 
weeks. Fern leaves preserved this 
way will keep indefinitely, and there 
will be no bothersome shedding of 
the leaves. 

Arleva De Lany 
Eugene, Oregon 





Desk Organizer 

If the middle drawer of your desk 
seems always to be a hopeless jumble 
of pens, pencils, erasers, clips, etc. 
why not get a flat silverware holder 
—the kind with compartments for 
knives, forks, and spoons? This will 
keep the various items in their pro- 
per places. 


Some of these silverware holders 
are slightly uptilted and will not fit 
into your middle drawer because 
they are too high. Be sure to check 
this when buying one. 


Lorna Mae Wolfe 
New York City 





JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES makes no payment for ma- 
terial published in this section but 
offers a $10.00 award for the best 
suggestion submitted and publish- 
ed during the school year. 











ART GALLERY and other features. 


1. THE NEW EUROPE 





The New EUROPE 


AN INTERCULTURAL ACTIVITY BOOK 


UNIT-PLANNED, EYE-APPEALING, ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, EASILY READ- 
ABLE, and ACTIVATED by JIGSAW MAPS, MUSIC SECTION, CUT-OUT FIGURES, 
It has an INTERCULTURAL VIEWPOINT. The 
subject matter is within the pupil's comprehension and attention span. 


Our three books: 
2. OUR OWN UNITED STATES 3. GOOD NEIGHBORS ALL. 
Priced at 25¢ per Single Copy 
SPECIAL OFFER: SET OF THREE BOOKS 


FREDERIC PUBLISHERS 149 Kenilworth Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

















Intensely Interesting! 


Nature Magazine 


Brings you the refreshing 
breath of the outdoors—stim- 
ulates a greater interest, en- 
joyment, and understanding 
of Nature. Here is a maga- 
zine of truly lasting appeal, 
one that never grows old. 


NATURE 
MAGA- 
ZINE — for 
every lover 
of Nature, 
for every- 
one, for 
every mem- 
ber of your 
family! 


masta -Subscribe now! -------- 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


538 S. Clark Street, Dept. 048 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


C Please send me NATURE MAGAZINE 
fer one year at $4.00. 


[] Send me NATURE MAGAZINE and 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for one 
year at $7.00. 

Name 


Address 


City 














AUTUMN ART AIDS 


Start the year with these workable and effective Art 
Ideas. Back-to-School themes, Hallowe'en and Thanks- 
giving activities, Posters, Blackboard Borders, Masks, 
Dolls, Costumes, and many other Seasonable Projects. 
Order now and prepare for a successful school year. 


Postpaid for only $1.00. Art Activities Workshop, 
4226 Brooklyn Avenue, Seattle 5, Washington. 


CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 
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TEXTILE PAINTING: Complete method 
¢ —y — 40. An excellent illustrated instrue 
ona! 


toy eta Fy THE WE Disti 
pin A tk and useful designs = for text tile 


ption — $7.00. Sinete 
fy 


parecer J. MOORE OO. 
1409 FOURTH AVE. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 














Art Appreciation 


(Continued from page 19) 


be remembered that many of Eliza- 
beth’s seamen came from Devon. It 
is quite possible that many returned. 
settled there, and established them- 
selves in some seafaring business on 
the proceeds of their plunder. The 
stories Raleigh heard from them. 
colored by the imagination of both 
teller and listener, probably played 
no small part in directing his ad- 
venturous steps when he grew up. 

It was to this Devon village Millais 
came to paint this picture of Raleigh’s 
boyhood, and it was a story-telling 
incident he chose to portray. His 
own two boys, George and Everett, 
posed as models. The fair-haired boy. 
George, died in early youth. The 
artist painted from an open window 
nearby, and it is said that it was with 
difficulty he was able to restrain 
some small boys from carting away 
the stones which appear in the pic- 
ture before he had them painted. 


The Artist (1829-1896) 


John Everett Millais was a born 
artist. He was drawing before he 
could write, and even at four years 
of age was making sketches of such 
fidelity that people were amazed. 
Fortunately, his pleased parents rec- 
ognized his genius and were finan- 
cially able to have his talents devel- 
oped. 

He was born in Southampton, Eng- 
land, in 1829, the youngest of three 
children. His father, more or less 
talented in music and art, was a na- 
tive of Jersey, and to this island the 
family returned shortly after Millais 
was born. Here, and in nearby Brit- 
tany, he spent his early youth, always 
drawing the people and things about 
him. In Brittany the little lad found 
great delight in sketching the never- 
ending masses of soldiers he saw there 
in their various uniforms. 

When he was eleven years old, 
he was admitted to the Royal Acad- 
emy Schools, the youngest student 
ever to enter. He took his place among 
the grown-up students, to whom he 
became known as “The Child.” His 
progress here, too, was astonishing, 
and one triumph followed another as 
he swept all prizes his way. 

The year 1848 was a year of un- 


rest both at home and abroad, and 
in this year Millais and his two 
young artist friends, Holman Hunt 
and Gabriel Rossetti, banded them- 
selves into a society which became 
known as the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. They were dissatisfied with the 
painting of the day, which they felt 
was superficial and sentimental and 
lacked the qualities which made for 
great art. They hoped to revolution- 
ize it if possible. They admired the 
work of the Italian artists of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. They 
preferred the work of the artists be- 
fore Raphael rather than those who 
followed, hence the name Pre-Raph- 
aelite. They worked from nature, and 
even the most minute detail in their 
pictures was painted with care and 
fidelity. 

However, Millais gradually began 
painting in a broader style, and by 
the time he painted such pictures 
as “The Boyhood of Raleigh” he 
had broken from the Brotherhood 
entirely. 

Millais was a popular artist. He 
painted landscapes, portraits, and a 
series of pictures of children. He 
also made numerous book illustra- 
tions. Other well-known pictures of 
his are “My First Sermon,” for which 
his daughter Effie was the model, and 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,” an illustra- 
tion of Keats’ poem. 


Directed Observation 


1. Notice how the artist has made 
use of light and dark to direct atten- 
tion to the center of interest. 

2. Note all the other different meth- 
ods that Millais has employed to di- 
rect attention to the center of interest. 

3. What leads one to think the 
sailor and the boys are not close 
relatives ? 

4. What do such details as the 
toy ship, the ring in the sailor's ear. 
and the bits of wreckage add to the 
picture? 

5. Why do you think a comple- 
mentary color scheme of red and 
green is more suitable for this picture 
than an analogous one of greens and 
blues? 

6. Do you suppose that the artist 
deliberately used the contrasting lines 
formed by the bent arms and legs. 
and the slant of the hat, and if so, 
for what purpose? 
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Timely Teacher's Aids 


(Continued from page 29) 


to give a vivid finished effect 
after the carving has been done. 


An 


illustrated circular called 


“There’s a New Art in Teach- 
ing Art” describes books sold 
by the Prang Company Pub- 


lishers, 


a 


American 


tains 


division 
Crayon 


of The 


Company. 
These books comprise a com- 
plete art course for grades | 
through 9. Also included in the 
portfolio is a 4-page folder 
called “Suggestions for Sten- 
ciled Accessories” which con- 


several stencil 


patterns 


and tells, among other things. 
how to enlarge or reduce de- 


signs. 


136: How to SEW AND SAVE WITH 
Cotton Bacs. This little book- 


let, 


profusely 


illustrated 


in 


black and white, tells where to 
get cotton bags, how to open 
the bags to get the best use 
from them, how to remove the 


printed brand names from the 


138: 


material, and offers suggestions 
about dyeing or stenciling the 
Some of 
the bags, of course, come in 
gaily colored prints, checks, or 
stripes. The pamphlet also con- 
tains several pages of patterns 
ranging from a little girl’s 
complete ensemble to mother’s 
loveliest print dress made from 
bags in floral designs. The Na- 


plain-bag material. 


tional Cotton Council of Amer- 
ica sponsors the publication of 
this useful brochure. There is a 
limit of 25 copies per class. 


: THe Story OF THE BRITISH 


COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE. 
In this handsome 48-page bro- 
chure, illustrated with 25 art- 
ist’s drawings and published 
by the British Information 
Services, history unfolds like 
a great adventure story. The 
booklet answers these four 
questions about the Empire: 
How did it start? How did it 
grow so large? How is it gov- 
erned? and What is happening 
to it today? Included in the 
material answering these ques- 
tions are accounts of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The last three 
pages of the pamphlet list 
the parts of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire and 
show the governmental status 
of each. 


Biack Macic. This booklet is 
designed to convey, simply and 
factually. a better understand- 
ing of the scope and importance 
of the bituminous coal indus- 
try. Although the pamphlet 


bears a cover price of 25 cents. 


the Bituminous Coal Institute, © 


publisher, will send a single 
copy free to any teacher who 
requests it. 
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Timely Teacher's Aid Order Coupon 


Service Editor 
Junior Arts and Activities 
538 South Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of each publication whose number I have checked below. 
(These numbers correspond to the numbers in the descriptions on pages 29 and 37.) 
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Make teaching easier 
“THE INSTRUCTOR . . . Way” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


first with teachers .. . 


‘it’s the biggest buy 


* it’s the best value for 
teaching help 


‘it’s still available at low 
price with JUNIOR 
ARTS and ACTIVITIES 








First on every modern teacher's 
list, THE INSTRUCTOR provides 
daily aid for every grade. THE 
INSTRUCTOR meets your constant 
demand for a tried and proven 
teaching aid. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. O48 

538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


O 


0 


Address 


City..... 


Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR, one year at 
$4.00. 


Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR and JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year 
at $7.00. 























CREATIVE ART AND CUT-OUTS 


Art Book giving patterns, directions and kind 


material for making twenty-five farm 
1 





of ilable scrap material, $2.50. 


Large cut-outs for all months. Circus 75c, 
Hail 


joween 55c, Thanksgiving 65c, Farm 75c, 


and many others. 


Box 183 


Iida Marie Rogers 
Enid, Oklahoma 
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MIMEOGRAPH PAPERS 
D PLICATOR PAPERS 
Duplicating Supplies — Machines 
A wide varicty of papers at low prices in small 
quantities. Write for samples, price lists. 


FIDELITY COMPANY 
325 FIFTH STREET SYRACUSE, OHIO 
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FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Are selected, annotated, classified, and separately 
indexed by Title and Source in the New, 1948 Edi- 
tion of the Elementary Teachers Guide To Free 
Curriculum Materials by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes 
and D. A. Morgan. An authoritative and easy to 
use volume for $4.50. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. Jart Randolph, Wisconsin 
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Wherever 
The GRADE TEACHER you are you 

$4 need THE 

: GRADE 
TEACHER. 
The out- 
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teachers — 
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ONE YEAR 
Still Only $300 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. O48 

538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Gentlemer : 

Enter my subscription for THE 
GRADE TEACHER, one year at 
$3.00. 

Enter my subscription for THE 
GRADE TEACHER and JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year 
at $6.25. 
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Address 
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Finding a New World 


(Continued from page 26) 


other riches. Here a Spanish govern- 
ment was set up very much like the 
mother country in religion, govern- 
ment and customs. They extended 
Spanish power far north into Cali- 
fornia. 

Another daring Spaniard, Pizarro, 
hearing of the great Empire to the 
south of Mexico, landed on the coast 
of Peru, rich in treasures, crops, fine 
roads and beautiful gardens. Quick- 
ly defeating the natives and robbing 
the temples and palaces. the Spanish 
carried away all the treasures they 
possibly could. Pizarro had con- 
quered Peru, richest of all the Span- 
ish conquests! 

Other Spanish explorers had hopes 
of still greater adventures: Ponce 
de Leon visited the coast of the main- 
land in 1513 in search of the foun- 
tain of youth. He landed on the 
southern part of what is now the 
United States, on Easter morning. 
Although he found no riches he was 
fascinated by the beautiful flowers, 
and named the land Florida. 

De Soto, after settling in Cuba, 
started in search of gold with a band 
of 600 men. They landed in Florida 
and wandered for three years in the 
forests and swamps west of Florida. 
following dangerous trails of Indi- 
ans and wild beasts. 

In 1541 they came upon a great 
river which De Soto claimed for 
Spain, being the first white man to 
see it. He called it Mississippi, then 
crossed it, and continued searching 
vainly for gold until his death. He 
was buried in the black waters of the 
river he had discovered. 

Coronado led an expedition from 
Mexico to find the cities and treasures 
of the southwestern part of our coun- 
try. Instead he found only poor In- 
dian pueblos—no gold or jewels. He 
and his men pushed northward to 
the plains of Kansas still searching 
for gold, but soon returned to Mexico 
thoroughly discouraged. 

By 1550 Spain’s American Empire 
included the West Indies, Mexico, 
Central America, most of South 
America and the territory which is 
now Florida, along the Gulf of Mexi- 
co through Texas to the Pacific. 


PROJECT 3—TABLE PROJECT 
Make a shadow box or diorama 


showing Balboa gazing for the first 
time on the vast Pacific Ocean. 

These figure patterns may be used 
to illustrate almost any scene of this 
historic period, by merely changing 
the costumes. 








A series of these stand-up figures 
may be used for table, window or 
sandtable displays. 


France 


France too wanted to share in the 
riches of the new world of which 
Spanish ships were showing evidence! 

The King sent out an expedition 
under the leadership of Verrazano. 
an Italian sea captain, in search of 
a Northwest Passage to the East In- 
dies. He explored the Eastern coast 
of North America, thus giving France 
a claim to the northern continent. 

A few years later Jacques Cartier. 
trying to find passage to China. sailed 
up the St. Lawrence River and took 
possession of its banks for France 
French fishermen soon made thei: 
way on regular expeditions to the 
Newfoundland coast to catch and 
salt great cargoes of codfish. Frenc!) 
explorers began a search for lake 
and river routes to the Pacific Ocean. 

In 1604 they established a settle- 
ment at Port Royal in what is now 
Nova Scotia. Champlain sailed dow: 
the coast and explored the interio: 
and erected a fort at Quebec. the nat- 
ural fortress to the St. Lawrence 
valley, and which was the key to 
the great empire which France estab- 
lished in America. 


In 1642 Montreal was established. 
explorer: 


French 


Year by year 
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- pressed further inland on rivers and 

lakes, establishing fur trading posts. 
oil mission stations and forts. They ex- 
™ plored the regions of the Great Lakes 


ne § and planted a cross at Sault St. Ma- 
rie. 

In 1673 Marquette and Joliet 

eached a stream that flowed into the 

pper part of the Mississippi, and 

~ iaringly drifted down the great river 

below where St. 


™ ist Louis now 


iands, which was far enough to satis- 

them that it flowed into the Gulf 
{ Mexico, and not the Pacific. They 
iade the long weary return trip row- 
ig upstream, and exploring new ter- 


itory. 

Nine later La Salle went 
down the Illinois and Mississippi 
itivers reaching the Gulf, and with 
.reat ceremony took possession of 


years 


ihe fertile valley far and wide, naming 
Louisiana after King Louis of 
rrance. 


England 

England was the last of the four 
nations to send out regular exploring 
expeditions to the New World. 

In 1497 John Cabot, an Italian. 
was sent by King Henry VII to find 
a westward passage to Japan. He 
landed on the barren coast of Labra- 
dor, and gave England claim to the 
whole North American continent. 
ition BR The next year his son, Sebastian, 
zano. [| discovered the Newfoundland coast. 
th of thus opening the way for wonderful 
t In- fishing industry. 
coast For about fifty years English ex- 


ures 


1 the 
hich 


nce! 


rance plorations were at a standstill. When 
it. (Jueen Elizabeth reigned English 
tier. | commerce began to grow and Eng- 
sailed! land was ready to challenge the rich 


took and powerful Spanish kingdom, nat- 
rance urally wanting a share of the Ameri- 
thei: cas. 
o the Many bold and daring English 
and sea captains captured Spanish colo- 
‘rench nies in America. The greatest of these 
lake @§ was Sir Francis Drake, who sailed 
Ycean down the eastern coast of South 
settle- \merica, up the western coast cap- 
s now turing and burning Spanish trading 


down posts and galleons. Then he sailed 
iterio northward along the west coast of 
1e nat- North America, stopping to repair 


his vessels, and then sailing out 


wrenc : ; 
cey to across the Pacific. He reached Eng- 
eatab- land by way of the East Indies and 


Cape of Good Hope. 
The second round-the-world trip 
was made under an English flag. 


lished. 
plorer: 
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Netherlands 

It wasn’t until the early 17th cen- 
tury that the Dutch reached out to- 
ward America. They began to trade 
and founded colonies in the East 
Indies and America. 

In 1609, two years after James- 
town was settled, they sent Henry 
Hudson, in command of a crew of 
twenty, to seek a water route to the 
East. They sailed across the Atlantic 
and reached the mouth of a river, 
which was later named for him. 

He laid claim to the territory in 
that vicinity for the Netherlands. 

A few years later Hudson on an- 
other search for the Northwest Pas- 
sage. discovered the Bay which is 
named after him. 

By the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury. the defeat of the Spanish had 
opened the way for the European na- 
tions to take possession of the east- 
ern coast of North America. In the 
years that followed, the English, 
Dutch and Swedes all undertook to 
make settlements. England proved 
to be the most successful in building 
up permanent settlements in the New 


World. 


What Is Hallowe'en? 


(Continued from page 4) 


The Irish used various methods of 
divining the future on Hallowe'en. 
The results were accepted in all seri- 
ousness, 

At supper on Hallowe'en they 
served a dish called Callcannon con- 
sisting of mashed potatoes, parsnips, 
and chopped onions. A thimble, a 
ring, a doll, and a coin were stirred 
into it. The person who got the ring 
would marry within the year, but 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Here's an easier, better, 
happier way to teach Music 
to grade students—a method 
scientifically developed and 
tested for years in classrooms 
f throughout America. Teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch 
perception and solfeggio 
easily, enjoyably. 


™ Get this FREE Book... 


Song 


Flute 
Now Only 


Choice of 4 
Colors 


this EASY Teaching Plan 


“How to Create New Interest in Your Grade School 
Music Classes” — tells how to organize and direct 
your first Song Flute classes, how to interest parents; 
gives the famous “‘Beat Response Method”’; starts 
you on the fun route to success in classroom music. 
Get this free book. Use it. Results will win you the 
praise and respect of pupils, their parents, and your 
school officials. No obligations. Mail this coupon, or 
a postal, today. 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 


(Division of C. G. Conn Ltd.) 
630 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 1085, Chicago 5, Illinois 
THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 
630 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 1085, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I want toread your book “How 
to Create New Interest in Your Grade Schoo! 
Music Classes.” Please send my free copy. an 
literature describing the Song Flute. This ; -.: 
me under no obligation. 
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Address, 
Town 









































Mention Junior Arts @ Activities 
when answering ads 


OK o ARTCRAF™ 
es 
IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK —_ 
How to decorate burnt wood etchings, 
glorified glass plaques, mirror pictures, 
brass and copper craft, etc. 
Writ> for catalog JAI0-48 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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EVERYDAY 
SONG BOOK 


(FOR GRADE SCHOOLS) 


The most up-to-date collection 
of primary songs now avail- 
able — containing over 200 
graded primary selections — 
words and melodies complete. 
Compiled by one of America’s 
leading authorities on pri- 
mary school music. Contains 
only the best of time-tried 
songs which have proven in- 
valuable in teaching. 


An effective study of funda- 
mentals is brought out in 
“Simple Facts of Music,” and 
“Suggestions to Teachers.” 
Explains in a concise manner 
the rudiments of music. Con- 
tains Singing Games, and 
how to play them. 


PRICES: 
20c Each 
$2.10 per Dozen 
$15.80 per 100 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF QUANTITY 


PRICE. ORDER TODAY FOR ENTIRE 
ROOM. 


THE CABLE CO. 


ROOM 1420 330 SO. WELLS ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Also publishers of the 


“101 Best Songs” 
“101 Famous Poems” 


MAIL NOW 

THE CABLE CO. 
330 So. Wells St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Enclosed find 
for which please send me the fol- 
lowing order of the “Everyday 
Song Book.” 

copies at 20e each 

@ $2.10 per dozen 

@ $15.80 per 100 
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What Is Hallowe'en ? 


(Continued from page 39) 


the person who got the thimble would 
never marry. The coin indicated 
wealth and the doll foretold children. 

A girl would put three nuts in the 
fire. One was named for herself and 
the other two for her lovers. If one 
of the nuts burned quietly beside that 
named for girl, it meant that the 
lover was true. 

The custom of roasting nuts to 
foretell the future was used also in 
England, and Hallowe’en came to be 
called “Nutcrack Day.” 

The Scotch followed the customs 
of the Irish, and to them they added 
their own. They believed that the 
witches held a party on Hallowe’en. 
These witches were apparently just 
like other women the rest of the year, 
but they had sold their souls to the 
devil. On Hallowe’en they would put 
a stick in their beds anointed with 
the fat of murdered babies. The 
stick would change itself into their 
likeness and remain in the bed so 
that no one would know they were 
missing. Meanwhile the witches 
would fly up the chimney on a broom- 
stick, attended by black cats. At a 
prearranged place and time they met 
the devil (he had made the trip on 
a goat). They all had a gay time 
drinking out of horses’ skulls and 
dancing to the accompaniment of the 
devil’s bagpipe. 

The English are responsible for our 
custom of paring an apple (keeping 
the peeling all in one piece), swing- 
ing the peeling around the head three 
times and then tossing it over the left 
shoulder. The apple paring is sup- 
posed to fall on the floor in the shape 
of the initial of the loved one’s name. 

The Scotch, English, and Irish all 
bobbed for apples. 

Even our modern “trick-or-treat” 
is a survival from the seventeenth cen- 
tury. On Hallowe’en the Irish peas- 
ants went from door to door asking 
for money with which to buy luxur- 
ies for a feast and demanding in the 
name of St. Columba (who had now 
taken the place of Saman) that fatted 
calves and black sheep be prepared 
for the feasting. 

What with the price of veal and 
mutton, maybe we're pretty lucky 
that our modern trick-or-treaters will 
settle for a stick of bubble gum! 
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CONFIDENTIAL LOAN SERVICE | 


Borrow 750 to 7300" 


Need money? Nomatter where 


* you live you can borrow BY 


AIL $50.00 to $300.00 this 
easy quick confidential way. 


it ts EASY TO 
BORROW 
BY MAIL! 
Completely 
confidential 
and private 


sz 
NO ENDORSERS NEEDED 
EMPLOYED MEN and women of gowi 
character can solve their money pro! - 
come eae and tg sper with loa:s 
MA BY MAIL. No endorsers or c.- 
signers. We do not contact employer ., 
friends or relatives.Convenient mont!.- 
ly payments. Send us your name and 
address and we will mail applicatic n 
M NLY blank and complete details F REE in 
PAYMENTS plain envelope. There is no obligation. 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Dept. J-154,Des Moines 8, lowa 
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MUSIC IN PLAYTIME 
A New and Absolutely Unique 
collection of rhythms, singing games and play materials 
for nursery schools, kindergartens and the home. 
Music by 


| ice ; Ben they 


Play activities by 


Sophie B. Ma thewson 


The result of five years painstaking 
collaboration by these specialists of 
long experience, this book puts into 
the hands of teachers and mothers 126 
scintillating original melodies and care- 
fully arranged folk tunes, and 38 play 
activities described in detail, with in- 
structions and illustrations for hand- 
work by the children. In nine sections, 
the play activities are closely tied to 
the music; and the entire contents is 
completely cross-indexed. 


116 pages, 9 x 12 inches, heavy 

paper, gay red cover, plastic 

bound to open flat. $3.25. 
20-day approval if desired. 


235 South Wabash Ave. bd Chicago 
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Ear Training 


(Continued from page 13) 


mental habits. or motor con- 
trol. But. by the end of the first grade. 
all the bluebirds should be able to 
sing without more individual aid. The 
robins will probably need to 
drilled alone all through second 
vrade. Developing a singer is a slow 
and tedious process, but 
child realizes that, at last, he can 
sing high and clear like his class- 
mates, his satisfaction justifies the 
work, both to him and to his teacher. 
Ear-Training Games and Drills 

Drills to be used in voice building 
and ear-training for the monotones: 

Use the pitches 1-5 (do-sol) at 
first; later try the 1-8 (do-do) skips; 
if other pitches are better they 
heen indicated. 

In each of these drills the dash 
is used to indicate a change in pitch 
from the low note to the high. The 
next line again begins on the low 
pitch. 


poor 


be 


when a 


have 


\. PEDDLER 
Teacher: 
“Pop-corn, Pea-nuts, Come and- 
buy” etc. 
(The child repeats these at 
first.) Later a child becomes 
peddler. 
Bluebird or Robin: 
“T want-some,.” or 
“No, thank you.” 
3. DOCTOR 
Teacher: 
“Good morning. 
How are-you?” 
Child: 


“Very-well, Thank-you.” 


C. ANIMALS 


In the following the teacher 
sings first, then the child imitates. 
Rooster 

“Cock a doodle-do 

How are-you?” 

Dog 
“Bow wow-wow 
Watch-me-run-up-hill.” 


(To be sung on_ pitches 
]-2-3-4-5. ) 
1). BIRDS 
Robin 


“I’m a rob-in 
Cheer-up 
Cheer-up.” 


Bob-white 


“I’m a bob-white 








1948 


Bob-white 
Bob-white.”” 


ki. TOYS 
Drum 
“Pm a big bass drum 
Rub a dub dub” 


(To be sung on_ pitch 
throughout. ) 


Horn 
“I’m a horn 
Toot. toot, toot.” 





5 issues of SCHOOL ARTS Maga- 
zine give you illustrations, projects, 
source reference teaching material 
and lessons to help you in your 
teaching. Many of the illustrated 
articles are from teachers who share 
with you their experiences and 
SUCCESSES. 


Here’s the kind of help you like 
— designs and decoration, drawing 
ideas, simple crafts, folk arts from 
other countries, holiday ideas, inte- 
gration suggestions, lettering, post- 
ers. Saves your time, increases your 
teaching success. 


Read the list of the subjects for 
your 5 issues— each almost equal 
to a book of art helps. These are 
yours by filling in and mailing the 
coupon. 


' ew 





(To be sung on pitch 5.) 
The class should be encouraged to 
think of that fit the 
season and the group. Sometimes it 


new “songs” 
is well to correlate action to express 
the change in pitch. For example. if 
the robin in question sings: 
(With hands 

stretched to shoulder devel.) 
| fly so-high.” (Hands are raised 
high in the air.) 


“I’m a_-bird out- 


Ideas Issues 
$2.00 


Ne tACH MONTH - Sentember-Janvary 


filled with Art Ideas 





5 New Ideas Issues $2.00 

Start the school year right. 

September — Ceramics and Decora- 
tive Arts 

October — Holidays 

November — Brazil 

December — Child Art 

January — North American 
Handicrafts 

Full color pages in two of the issues 

you receive. 


j-~-- MAIL THE COUPON TODAY ——~— 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


14810 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Enclosed is $2.00. Send the 5 New 
Ideas Issues as published. 


Name 
Address 


City 


Ctste 





tignal, inexpensive. 








like them. 


Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


pictures for 25 cents. 





‘The Perry Pictures 


Beautiful reproductions of the world’s great paintings. Attractive, educa- 


TWO CENT size, 52 
(minimum order, 60 cents) 


Encourage your children to cultivate a love for the beautiful. 


start a scrap book for a growing collection of the Perry Pictures, and tell 
them a story about each picture. 
will appreciate the instruction you have given them. 


Send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 pictures, each 5'/) x 8, expecially 
selected for children; or 30 about Columbus and the Pilgrims. 


56-page CATALOGUE containing 1600 small 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 25, Malden, Massachusetts 


x 8. ONE CENT size, 3 x 312 


Have them 


They will not forget, and in later years 


You will 


illustrations and sample 














The Magazine | Poetry ins pires 


Freckles on My Nose 


with a Vision Lois Snelling Cc id FE AT i V E 


I went to the seashore, 
And had lots of fun. 5 Ki L L 

I played in the sand, Zee 
And loved the warm sun. . 

1 came back to town, 
And was happy to see 


That the friendly old sun 
Had also loved me! 


Song of Hallowe’en 
Adelyn Jackson Richards 


Red apples gleaming in a row, 
Pumpkins all a-grinning, 

Each black cat with back a-bow,— 
Hallowe’en’s beginning! 


a R 0 G R E S S$ | V E “— things oa shou, 
TEACHER Ab ins hale td aul sii 


Spooks peep from their hiding. 
The only country-wide Educational 
Magazine published in the South. Things aren’t what they seem to be, 
Now in its 54th year of service to So I need not be fearing: 

the schools. 


NEW! EDUCATION 
a IN 3RD 
I’m not afraid of what I see ~~ DIMENSION! 


thing I’ ing! 1S ; 
IT BRINGS TO YOU a veritable Or anything I’m hearing! Ty _Ineeniously de- 


signed ... re- 
library of best Educational Reading \ SS 


from experts in the field of education. Making Jack O’Lantern tion polnctate. 


- 
You will receive in the 10 issues, help Gail Brook Burkett | nan FORMS, in 7 


olors—made of indestruc- 





on: tible, lcanized fibre-plasti 
School Administration and Super- When we have knife and pumpkin, we with Connectors. Take shape 
visions A dy to begi a oF own mm 
Classroom Methods and Projects ay & _ ; animeis end secon Fee vas 
Health, Physical Training and En- We carve Jack’s rougish eyes and desig ae tes 
tertainment ) ately and firmly. 
Opening Exercises, Religious Train- nose ~~ F 
ing And shape his impish grin. RECOGNIZED 
Stories and Songs for the Auditor- BY AUTHORITIES .... 


ium Hour : for outstanding educational 
Help on all the common school We feel so proud when he is done, : results. Rig-A-Jig holds in- 
branches . . P terest. Develops color sense, muscular coordina- 
Articles on music, drawing and art In just a little while. tion, finger dexterity. Speeds up thinking and 
- : ° ee reasoning. MRig-A-Jig is an advanced step in 
School decoration He looks at us with shining eyes teaching thet mever loses its fascination, 
Help on Club programs, Raising 


Fonds And shows his beaming smile. SPECIAL OFFER — $1.25 Sample Kit 


School Libraries and a discussion Kinder Elemen' Instructors! T 
of new books n mentary ins ors ry out 
Happy Waiting Rig-A , mow! Simply send name, school, address 


for trial $1.75 value, only 





accur- 





? $1.25 tpaid (one per teacher, per school, only). 
98.40 per Veur of 10 tseves Clarice Foster Booth Includes 94 pieces, with colorful Idea Book. Test 
2 Yrs. for $5.00 3 Yrs. for $7.50 Rig-A-Ji yopedl—se if we not one “ the onnet 
While waiting for birthdays resourcefu instruction tools you've iscov le 

. ’ Order your kit today. 
For Christmas and spring, CLASSROOM 
" RIG-A-JIG SETS 
The fourth of July | NOW AVAILABLE— 
Or a day’s picnicking; 

Gentlemen: 


I am returning this coupon with $ Or till the hot sun 

for which please send me PROGRESSIVE Warms the waves at the beach 
TEACHER 1 year ; 2 years. : I have a good time 

. ee... Looking forward to each. 





THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 
DEPT. JAA 
Morristown, Tenn. 


And don’t you agree, 
As they come one by one, RIG-A-JIG, INC. 
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your DUPLICOPY 
MASTER WORKBOOKS 


for the new school 







1. TIME AND LABOR SAVERS 
No more night drudgery. Lessons are al- 
ready prepared. Simply remove a sheet 
and reproduce desired number of copies 
on any gelatin or liquid duplicator. 
2. PROPERLY EDITED 
Classroom teach of ized ability 
scientific and ‘educational fields are 
authors of DUPLICOPY Workbooks. Famil- 
iarity with actual present day problems 
enables them to present the latest develop- 
ments in the art and science of teaching. 
3. PROGRESSIVE 
All of the materials is well within the 
range of pupils for the intended grades. 
The language is simple and the units are 
flexible. All vocabularies have been check- 
ed for proper grade levels with Thorndyke 
and Gates’ word list. attention 
has been given to development of proper 

































DUPLICOPY WORKBOOKS HELP YOU 


because . . 


THEY ARE 


4. MECHANICALLY CORRECT 

Length of line, mechanics of type, and 
spacing were selected after careful re- 
search in visual perception tests by Dr. 
Carl F. Sheppard in Betts’ Survey of read- 
ing. 

5. PRACTICAL 

Every book consists only of material which 
has been tested and tried in actual class- 
room practice. The diagnostic and achieve- 
ment tests provide the teacher a basis for 
measuring individual progress. 

6. ECONOMICAL 

DUPLICOPY Workbooks are printed in 
positive form with hectograph ink for use 
on any gelatin duplicator. For the first 
time they are also printed in reverse for 
use on any liquid duplicator. Each sheet 
in a DUPLICOPY book is a master which 
will produce 50 or more copies. 


eye movement. 
TEACHING MADE EASY 
With Master Work Books for Gelatin or Liquid Duplicator 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY SEATWORK 


No. 70—BOB AND SUE Book No. 1 Home and Family No. 80—BOB AND SUE Book No.2 Work and Play 
By Cora A. Thompson. A wealth of material in pictures and activities to build reading readiness and to aid the 
teacher in judging when and to which children reading activities should be introduced. 50 pages each—Printed in 











Hectograph ink only 


Matching words and pictures. 











50 pages—Spirit...... $1.50 
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making test responses. Vocabulary devel 


No. 100—PRE-PRIMER SEAT WORK FOR BEGINNERS 
By Eleanor Van Winkle Ormsby. Picture action activities. 


Hectograph 


No. 102-R—READING. Book No. _2—By Marjorie Kreis Wright. 


$1.25 each 
No. 90-P—OUR PLAYHOUSE BOOK. Pre-Primer Class 
5 Marjorie Kreis Wright. Every child wants to build. 
This unit assists teachers to make learning to read a 
natural, enjoyable experience, Promotes reading-readi- 
. $1.25 ness. 32 pages—Printed in Hectograph ink only. .$1.00 


READING 


No. 101-R—READING. Book No. 1—By Eleanor Van Winkle Ormsby. A well balanced book containing color 
units. Correlates with any reading program. Checked with Thorndyke and Gates word list. 


Early first grade level. 
$1.50 PIN SGineresrenac baw tatvwik en pe weMcenme keen $1.25 


Contains much activity; cutting, pasting and 





ence within groups. 


years. 50 pages—Spirit............... 
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grade level. 












For 6/2 to 8 years, second grade level. 
No. 103-R—READING. Book No. 3—By Marjorie Kreis Wright. This book contains reading materials adapted to 


the needs and interests of third grade ne It is designed to widen the scope of reading interests. 
8 


lative and systematic. Meets the need for individual differ- 
50 pages—Spirit..... $1.50 Hectograph..... $1.25 
For 7 to 9 

PI b-o os s0secectresaiseescneseseun $1.25 


ENGLISH 


No. 303-L—BEGINNING ENGLISH Book No. 2—By Virginia Cunningham. Using words, putting words together, 


kinds of sentences, capital letters, present and past tenses, letters, contractions, drill reviews, etc. Third or fourth 
50 pages—Spirit.............. $1 $1.25 


No. 302-L—BEGINNING ENGLISH Book No. 1—By Virginia Cunningham. Summary of essentials, letter writing, 


Hectograph 


paragraphs, story writing quotations, making rhymes, songs, words that get mixed, etc. For 9 to 11 year old 
SAF eTY students, late fourth or early fifth grade level. 50 pages—Spiit............ $1.50 eee $1.25 
ARITHMETIC 


No. 200-A—BOB AND SUE NUMBER. Book (No. 1)—By Cora A. Thompson. Pictures, stories and activities that aid the child in forming 


concepts of quantity, size, space, time, etc. as they relate to his every day life. 


50 pages—Printed in Hectograph ink only........ $1.25 


No. 201-A—BEGINNING ARITHMETIC. Book No. 1—By Eleanor Van Winkle Ormsby. Recognition of numbers, comparisons, counting by 
twos, tens; telling time, number stories, money, story problems; addition and subtraction combinations. For 7/2 to 10 year old ~<a 


Second to third grade levels. 


adding by endings, subtraction by endings; column addition; varied 
OS ere ae $1.50 


to fourth grade levels. 


50 pages—Spirit................ $1.50 
No. 202-A—ADVANCED BEGINNERS ARITHMETIC. Book No. 2—By Eleanor ‘. Van Winkle Ormsby. 


Hectograph 


a 





Advanced addition, subtraction, 
and digits. For 8 to 11 year old students. d 
PE vandscceew ache roNesaebdbne sens danas renee NOee $1.25 


No. 203A—ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. Book No. 3—By Eleanor Van Winkle Ormsby. Multiplication and division concepts. For 9 to p 


year old students, from fourth grade level. 


50 Pages—Printed in Hectograph 


SE Ns o-divns baw 40 cS eninsckbObseaPetsnn eet enscens-n¥a $1.2 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


No. 1001-H—HEALTH BOOK. 

By Pauline Hemminger. Presents and cultivates new health inter- 
ests based on the child’s experience. The book is intended to 
correlate with any health program. Large illustrations and varied 
activities. For students of 7 to 9 years of age, second grade level. 
32 pages—Spirit.........: $1.25 Hectograph 
No. 1010-S—SCIENCE BOOK. 


By Marjorie Kreis Wright. An excellent science unit. 


Illustrations 


and much activity introduces nature, birds, home, etc. For class- 
room or club activities, For 7 to 9 year olds. 2nd and 3rd 
grade level. 

50 pages—Spirit.......... $1.50 Hectograph.......... $1.25 


No. 1004-GM—GOOD MANNERS BOOK. 
By Pauline Hemminger. Courtesy in the home, at school, in social 
groups, based on child interest and development. Socializes the 
child. Develops pupil’s self-control. Basic citizenship and per- 
sonality training. For 7 to 9 year olds. 2nd and 3rd grade level. 
32 pages—Printed in Hectograph ink only................... $1.00 
No. 1008-C—OUR COMMUNITY. 
By Marjorie Kreis Wright. Stories, pictures and activities to pro- 
mote an understanding of and appreciation for the institutions and 
people that contribute to the Child’s well being and to foster a 
feeling of his responsibility to contribute his best to his community. 
For 6/2 to 8 year old students; second to early third grade —-. 
50 pages—Printed in Hectograph ink only $1.2 


GUARANTEE—All books are guaranteed to please you. If for any 

reason you are not satisfied after examination you may return 
the merchandise and the amount paid will be promptly 1:efunded 
or full credit given. All books are new and of recent copyright 
and not reprints of old books now on the market. 


Important When Ordering! ...:, wit 


order. Add postage of 10c for first book or item on order and 3c 
for each additional book or item on same order. Illinois purchasers 
add 2% occupational expense. Terms to School Boards, Superin 
tendents or School Principals—Thirty Days Net. 


No. 1003-S—OUR SAFETY BOOK. 

By Pauline Hemminger. This is an excellent unit to help the primary 
teacher make the small pupil safety conscious. Contains large pic- 
tures and much activity work. For 7 to 9 year olds; second to 
fourth grade level. 

32 pages—Spirit.......... $1.25 . 81.00 
No. 1005-I—MY INDIAN BOOK. 

By Marjorie Kreis Wright. A comprehensive study of Indian life. 
Activities related to tke ways of early Indians. Second and third 
grade level for students of 7 to 9 years. 

32 pages—Spirit.......... $1.25 Hectograph. . $1.00 
No. 1006-H—HOLIDAYS AND HEROES. 

By Marjorie Kreis Wright. This book presents an activity unit de- 
veloped in actual classroom research, designed to solve the holiday 
problems of the busy teacher. Correlates with any holiday pro- 
a 7 to 10 year old students. 2nd, 3rd and early 4th grade 
evel. 

32 pages—Spirit.......... $1.25 
No. 1002-F—OUR FARM BOOK. 
By Marjorie Kreis Wright. This is an excellent activity unit based 
on the child’s experience on the farm. Designed to develop in the 
mind of the pupil an extensive, understandable vocabulary of 
farm projects. 6 to 8 year old students, Ist to 3rd grade levels. 
32 pages—Printed in Hectograph ink only................... $1.00 


Hectograph 











ORDER NOW 
Duplicopy Company 
224 W. ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


| i ..« Please send me the following 
numbers and titles. 





ADDRESG........ 
CITY & STATE 





























Talking Shop 


(Continued from page 2) 


Scientific Approach 

Did you hear about the Great Milk 
Rebellion at the Oakton School, Fair- 
fax County, Virginia? For no ap- 
parent reason the first- and second- 
graders, as a body, 
drink milk. 

It was mere chance that 
the second-graders very soon acquired 
two white mice. The 
teacher explained that there was to 
he an experiment. Each day the chil- 
dren were to feed the mice exactly 
the same food except that one of the 
mice would get milk and the other 
would not. 

The children became quite fond of 
the mice. It was easy for them to tell 
who was 


decided not to 
not by 


some new pets 


who in the mice menage 
as time 
became more and more 
Within a month from the 


because the milkless mouse, 
went on. 
emaciated. 


beginning of the experiment, he was 
dead. 

The results were just as planned. 
Immediately 173 out of 193. thor- 
oughly convinced first- and second- 
graders began again to drink milk. 


New Gadget 

A press release from the Vinylite 
Plastic Company 
four-in-one drawing instrument which 
protractor, 
ruler, and T-square in the same unit. 


describes a new 


combines the compass, 


Used as a compass, it is safe for 
children eliminates the 
sharp prong. One end of the instru- 
ment is equipped with wevs point 

¥ inch 
One end 


because it 


holes for making circles of * 
to six inches in diameter. 
is equipped with a free-action, clear 
plastic pivot button, which magnifies. 
therefore absolute 
rectness when placing over the point 


permitting cor- 


to serve as a circle center. 


This drawing instrument is manu- 





Your Rhythm Band— 


An ever-popular program feature! 


Equip your new rhythm band 
at a substantial saving — 
COMPLETE, BALANCED RHYTHM BAND OUTFITS 


No. 15 (15 players) 
No. !7 Triangles, with beaters 
@ 45 $ .90 
6 Pr. No. 22 Rhythm Sticks @ .07 42 
. 10 Jingle Sticks @ .35 70 
2 No. 29 Hand Bells @ .20 40 
| Pr. No. 115 Cymbals (may be 
used singly) tS 
| No. 87 Hand Drum, with 
beater ; 2.25 
| Teacher's Manual 1.00 


Total Value $6.82 
Special School Price $5.65 


No. 22 (20-22 players) 
No. 17 Triangles, with beaters 
(@) 45 $1.35 
No. 29 Hand Bells @ .20 
No. 10 Jingle Sticks @ 35 1.05 
No. 65 Tambourine ; 1.80 
.No. 115 Cymbals (may be 
used singly) ............... ws $45 


8 Pr. No. 22 Rhythm Sticks @ .07 56 
| No. 100 Hand Drum, with 

beater : ee 
| Teacher's Manual ¥ 1.00 


Total Value $9.81 
Special School Price $8.00 


No. 30 (30-36 players) 
No. 198 Triangles, with beaters 

@ 80 ..... $3.20 
4 No. 44 Wrist Bells @ 35 1.40 
10 No. 10 Jingle Sticks @ .35.... 3.50 
12 Pr. No. 33 Rhythm Sticks @ .10. 1.20 
3 No. 65 Tambourines @ 1.80.. 5.40 
1 Pr. No. 115 Cymbals sited be 

WOE SAGIY) cecrcerccrsncossesnscser E55 
| No. 73 Castanet way a 
| Teacher's Manual . ath 1.00 


Total Value $18.20 
Special School Price $14.50 


Vitalize your sate teaching — Organize a fascinating 
educational rhyrhm band — Send for catalog, Now. 


EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU, INC. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


30 E. Adams St. 








315 W. 
Illinois. 


factured by Danat Company. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 7, 


Musical Instruments 


Teachers who intend to teach a 
unit on band and orchestra instru- 
ments will be glad to know that they 
can obtain, free of charge, a fine 
large chart which gives a picture of 
each instrument. It is called “Chart 
of Band and Orchestra Instruments” 
and may be obtained from Frank 
Holton & Company, Elkhorn, Wis- 
consin. Your local music store may 
also have this chart on hand and 
may give you a copy for the asking. 
If you are able to get hold of a 
number of copies of the chart you 
may want to let your children cut 
out the pictures of the instruments 
to illustrate their 


music notebooks. 


Creative Writing 

Do you think it would stimulate 
your children to new heights of cre- 
ative government if they thought they 
might see their poetry in print? 
Junton Arts & Activities plans to 
print a page of children’s poetry 
each month. When you send us this 
poetry, be sure to include name, age. 
grade and school of the child who 
wrote it, as well as your own name. 
Contributions cannot be returned. 


Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 17) 


the story of a small boy who longed 
to own the tiny dog which he had 
seen in a birdcage at the pet store. 
Little Alberto tried very hard to con- 
vince his father that the little “watch- 
dog” was almost big enough to start 
“watching.” And he tried to per- 
suade the owner of the pet store to 
hold the dog until his father could 
see it. But in spite of Alberto’s ef 
forts, someone else bought the dog. 
The ending is a happy one—all on 
account of the fiesta. 

The numerous illustrations are s 
happily and richly colorful that the 
book could stand upon their merits 
alone. Add to that an unusual stor: 
and the details of a Mexican fiest: 
(which Miss Bannon must surely have 
experienced) and you have «a hoo\ 
which even at $2.50. you'll want t) 
buy for the classroom library of an. 
elementary grade. 
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Matches 


(Continued from page 8) 


ened on the side of a box which held 
them. Unfortunately the phosphorus 
was poisonous and very dangerous 
to the workmen in the factories and to 
children who might play with the 
matches, a single one being exceed- 
ingly poisonous. 

After many experiments, one re- 
sulting in the invention of the safety 
match, a substitute was found for 
phosphorus which is used in the 
matches made today. This match has 
a competitor in the automatic lighter 
in which sparks struck from an alloy 
of metallic cerium and iron are 
thrown against a wick soaked in 
an inflammable fluid. 

At first, American railroads re- 
fused to transport matches and it is 
only about thirty-five years ago that 
they were made free from the hazard 
of spontaneous ignition. The only 
company which had succeeded in per- 
fecting a non-poisonous, double-dip- 


ped match, duly patented, relin- 


quished to the U.S, Government their 
formula with the request that it be 
made free for the use of any one 
who wished to make matches. Thus. 
a large corporation set an example 
of public spirited unselfishness by 
protecting the public when common- 
place matches are manufactured. This 
process had 
France, the American rights being 
bought by the Diamond Match Com- 
pany. In 1906, European powers 
drew up a treaty to prevent the in- 
ternational use of 
matchmaking. 
Wooden matches are made from 
white pine or basswood, each block 
of wood being stripped of its bark 
and peeled into a continuous ribbon 
of wood, by machinery. This is fed 
into a chopping machine and cut 
into the splints which are to be 
matches which are inserted in perfor- 
ated iron plates. These iron frames 
are carried on an endless chain to be 
dipped in a chemical solution to 
prevent an after glow when _ the 
match flame dies, and then into hot 
paraffin. Next they are dipped into 


been discovered — in 


phosphorus — in 


tanks with the solution containing 
chemicals for the tip. When dry the 
matches are pushed out of the iron 
plates, packed into boxes and ship- 
ped. Thousands of matches are made 
in a minute in contrast to the slow 
process of hand dipping used as late 
as the nineteenth century. 
Culminating Activity: A blackboard 
frieze, or a wall frieze made on large 
sheets of paper, showing the evolu- 
tion of man’s way of producing fire. 
A chart or a booklet might be made 
instead. An interesting way to use 
burnt matches is to cut the end off 
with a wire cutter or a sharp knife, 
cover one side with glue and build 
up to form a log cabin. The roof is 
formed by gluing the sticks close 
together with a short piece inserted 
for a chimney. 
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Where can | get good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 








OCTOBER 


The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convemient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year—October through May— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high 
caliber. There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: 
comedy, biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, 
every outstanding event or occasion, has its own play. The plays 
are grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 
magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
constructive piece of work of its type in 
print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavina R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 

| 

' 

' 
' 


' 

: PLAYS, Inc. 

' 

; 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

; Please enter subscription(s) for year(s) to PLAYS. 
: (I year $3.00 2 years $5.00) 

; [-] Check or money order enclosed. [] Send Bill. 
' 

“ Name 

I 

1 Address 

] 

City Zone State 








1948 


45 





Crafts for classroom 
projects 
Here are crafts which you can teach 
without previous experience. No extras 
required. Each kit is complete in it- 
self. Send dime today for illustrated 
Catalog-Handbook which 
describes in detail pro- 
jects in-leatherwork, 
whittling, textile paint- 
ing, shellcraft, sequins, 
braiding, basketry and 

many others. 


BEAVER CRAFTS Inc., Dept. Y-2 
11558 S$. Wentworth Ave. 
Chicago 28, Ill. 
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Tee Shirts H SCH N 
Sweat Shirts ) we 004 
Banners jhe 

% 
School Spirit a y 

Novelties 

No matter how original your emblem may be The 
Felt Crafters will reproduce it. Submit a sample 


or sketch with details as to quantity, size and 
coler scheme. ADVISORS: Write for free catalog. 


THE FELT CRAFTERS 


PLAISTOW 62, N. H. 

















THAT ARE EASY 
TO MAKE 


New Belt Designs } 

— Moccasins — 

Leathercraft Ma- 

terials — A Complete Line of Easy 
Projects for your Pupils. 


Seed beads, any color, 1 oz. bottle or in 
hanks, either approx. 10,000 beads. Also 
wood beads, assorted colors, size 3. 


Genuine leather for w 

tion soles punched for a: Lacing, pat- 
tern and instructions included in project kit. 
Sizes 3 to 12%2.. Only $3.00 
Complete terial moccasins. 
Authentic Indian ahel brass stamps. Kit 
of 18 different stamps $8.00 








Leather working tools and ornaments. 


Craft project catalog included 
with shipment ef your first order. 


OSBORN BROS. 
Dept. $ 


225 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Leathercraft Headquarters for 30 Yeers 








Oral Reading 
(Continued from page 16) 


fy remedial work. If the teacher 
finds that one or two errors are com- 
mon to all pupils, remedial work in 
this phase of reading should be car- 
ried on with the whole class; other- 
wise remedial work should be done 
with individual pupils or small 
groups. 


Remedial Instruction 


When the teacher has diagnosed 
the difficulties which a child experi- 
ences in oral reading, she must then 
try to isolate the causes and apply 
suitable remedial measures. Some 
of the common deficiencies and suit- 
able remedial instruction follow: 


(1) Faulty Expression: In the 
reading of many children, expression 
is perfunctory or meaningless. This 
may be due to lack of interest in 
reading, to a colorless personality, 
to difficulties in word recognition, or 
to lack of comprehension. Effective 
expression depends upon adequate 
understanding of the selection. Ef- 
fective expression ‘depends upon ade- 
quate understanding of the selection. 
Obviously, one cannot interpret oral- 
ly to others what is not clear in one’s 
own mind. 


Coupled with complete understand- 
ing should be a degree of sympathy 
and sincerity of feeling. Otherwise, 
it will be impossible to put into the 
selection the emotion it demands. 
This, in turn, calls for imagination. 

To improve his expression, the 
child should practice the following: 

(a) Read the selection several 
times silently. 

(b) Look up in the dictionary 
any unfamiliar words to ensure ac- 
curacy of pronunciation and the ex- 
act shade of meaning. 

(c) Decide what the central idea 
is in the paragraph or selection. Then 
look for key words which must be 
stressed in reading and which give 
the substance of the thought. These 
words will be stressed in the oral 
reading, so the child, if he can find 
a quiet place by himself, should read 
the selection aloud, deliberately em- 
phasizing these words. 

(d) Read groups of words as 
thought units rather than as individ- 
ual words. (See next section.) 


(e) Imagine he is the character 
in the story. 

(f) Pay particular attention to 
pronunciation marks. Practice drop- 
ping the voice at the end of a sentence 
and raising it somewhat at the be- 
ginning of the succeeding sentence. 

(2) Jerkiness: This destroys the 
smooth, rhythmical quality of the 
reading. It is frequently due to 
“word-calling” where the child reads 
only one word at a time when it is 
often the result of inability to 
“phrase” words correctly. If the 
teacher finds the jerkiness is due to 
word-by-word reading, which in turn 
is the result of an inadequate method 
of word-attack, she should plan a 
definite program to give the child 
several methods of recognizing new 
words. (See next section.) 

If the jerkiness is due to inability 
to group words into natural thought 
units, the teacher should give the 
children practice in reading phrases. 
Point out to the child that “by” and 
“by the” do not convey any meaning 
but that “by the river” does tell 
something. Present a variety of 
phrases to the class on flash cards 
and allow the child to read aloud only 
when he can read the phrase quickly 
as a unit. 

Then give practice in breaking 
sentences into phrases for reading, 
thus: 

Two Indian families have pitched 

their tents by the river. 

Mark the phrasing on the blackboard 
before letting the pupils read the sen- 
tence. 

For a class weak in oral or silent 
reading, phrase drill is excellent daily 
practice as a means of improving not 
only oral expression but also compre- 
hension. 

Choral reading of a passage is 
often beneficial, the better readers 
setting the cadence. Even better than 
this, is the example set by the teach- 
er as she reads the sentence. Imita- 
tion is still an effective avenue of 
instruction. 

(3) Faulty Word Recognition: 
A child should have an adequate 
method of word attack. Emphasis 
should be placed upon: 

(a) use of the dictionary 

(b) phonetic analysis 

(c) spelling 

(d) visual analysis of words 

(e) syllabication of words 
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Symptoms of a faulty method of 
word recognition are mispronunci- 
ation, hesitancy in attacking new 
words, reversals, substitution of let- 
ters, addition or omission of syl- 
lables. 

The teacher who finds a child 
whose oral reading is handicapped 
by substitutions, additions, omissions, 
skipping from one line to another, 
should arrange for a thorough eye 
examination for the child to make 
sure there are no vision defects. 

(4) Faulty Enunciation, Ineffi- 
cient Breath Control, Poorly Modu- 
lated Voice: Daily speech training ex- 
ercises are needed. Fortunately, it is 
only the rare child who fails to re- 
spond to a planned program of 
speech improvement. This field is too 
large to deal with in this article, so 
we would recommend that the teacher 
buy a good book on speech training. 

Teachers will find that some chil- 
dren are poor readers because they 





are low in intelligence. For them, 
reading skill is limited by their men- 
tal ability. 

Other children may be poor oral 
readers because they are poor silent 
readers. The first remedial measures 
here should be directed at the im- 
provement of silent reading. 

Frequently a teacher will find a 
child who suffers from unusual ti- 
midity. Emotional blocking leads to 
hesitancy, stammering, and stum- 
bling. Aim first to put the child at 
his ease; win his confidence, and give 
him a feeling of self-assurance. That 
is the first essential. 

In all remedial work in oral read- 
ing, the wise teacher works with 
easy material, she fosters a large 
measure of pupil interest, she drills 
daily by means of a variety of care- 
fully motivated drills, and she uses 
her own reading as a model and a 
standard of excellence for the chil- 
dren. 





Animal Masquerade 


(Continued from page 10) 


Before they had time to guess, he 
hastily recited his verse: 


“I wiggle and waggle from end to end. 
Everyone calls me man’s best friend.” 
“Your dog Ginger,” Fred guessed. 
“Now for you, May,” Diane called. 
“I’m sorry, but I couldn’t think of 
a thing but a yellow dress,” said May. 
“I'm a yellow little fellow 
And my song is sweet and mellow!” 
“A canary,” Gerald cried. “You 
should have carried some bird seed!” 
By now Fred had a piece of wire 
in his teeth. It was attached to a 
leather band that went around his 
ears and down his back. He got down 
on all fours and kicked up his feet: 


“I’m big and strong and I feel my oats— 
I eat them too—they make glossy coats!” 


“Just remember that when it’s re- 
freshment time,” his mother warned 
as she came into the room. “Cake and 
ice cream for the rest of you. And 
nice crunchy oats for Fred!” 

















times. Thirty words are included. 
Easy Vocabulary. 


R982—EASY VOCABULARY 


Note: All orders must be 
accompanied by money order 
or check. 








VOCABULARY SEAT WORK FOR SLOW PUPILS 
In this piece of seat work, the pupil is given only 
five words at a time for word-and-picture match- 
ing, and he must match each one not once but ten 


Six different lay-sheets, in- 
cluding dictionaries, and word-cards for cutting up. 


60c per 6 pupil set.................. 3 sets $1.48 


MATCHING WORDS AND PICTURES 





75c¢ per set 


2921 West 63rd St. 
Chicago 29, Ill. 
Educational Publishers 


COLOR-GROUP SEAT WORK 

Self-help seat work for beginning first grade. 
The pupil lays colored picture-cards in the blank 
spaces of a large lay-sheet in accordance with the 
printed words at the top of each space. The num- 
bers from one to nine are used, seven different 
colors, and twenty common objects, a total vocabu- 
lary of thirty-six words. 

Color-Group Seat Work. Six-pupil set. Six lay- 
sheets (all different), 10x12 inches, a supply of 
colored picture-cards. 


R946—COLOR GROUP SEATWORK 
Cre aE BES Reel anid 'e. 3 sets $1.98 
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MASTER COPIES READY TO 
Aids For Better Teaching With Any Text rogram Through the carefully select- 


HAYES HECTOGRAPH es 


@ Mere and Better Copies @ ed advertising which appears in 
bew eet PRECES @(*PIGH Es: VBvuALITY 


; ; Bape a” igs Junior Arts and Activities, you 
@ Guaranteed To Your Satisfaction @ 


are kept aware of the newest and 


ORDER NOW from this List ! best material available in the 


ducati ield. 
SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original nt PE. Re an ae 
poems with seasonal themes. Large, beautiful illus- service to our readers, we are 
trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- ee oer ‘ ees , 
sions, citizenship and nature study. instituting with this issue an in- 
In Hectograph Ink—$i.00 In Regular Ink—50e 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings . 7 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- mention Junior Arts and Activi- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors. All grades. . h <— 5 
In Heetograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50ce ties when writing advertisers. 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
pations, resources, industries, etc. Tests and drills, 
. Teacher’s key. 
\ In Heetograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—40e Index to Advertisers 
\BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
drawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- oe 
tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. Ann Marie's Workshop 33 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—s0e Arts Activity Workshop 36 
AS\ SCIENCE STU DIES—Workbook on nature. Material B 
4’ Mon commen birds, spring wild flowers and insects. eaver Crafts, Inc. 46 
Combines nature study, art and reading. _M; 
~ In Heectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—35e Boyle Midway, Inc. 


dex of advertisers. Be sure to 











\{ 


MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—lIllustrations are new, Inside Back Cover 


\y large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in Cable Co., The 40 


large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades. 

) In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 Clayton F. Summy Co. 40 
CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the Dupli > 

fundamental principles of music notation, theory, ore Co. 43 
appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- Educational Music Bureau, Inc... 44 


"In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35e Educators Prog. Service 38 
\\, ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month, Edward J. Moore Co. 36 
\\ Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 
“designs and simple enough for small children to cut, Felt Crafters 46 
Neolor and construct. In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 Fidelity C 
OUTLINE MAPS—United State’, Groups of States, wy Ve 38 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, Frederic Publishers 35 
‘. Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. ; 
In Heetograph Ink—50e Grade Teacher, The 38 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art Fol; . 
book of full-page dra®ings to be used separately or Handy Folio Music 
put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. Co. Back Cover 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c Moves Mectearesh Gech 48 
ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT—Schoolroom decor- Y ee en 
ations and art projects for school holidays. Things Ida Marie Rogers 37 
to do, make, paste, color.or draw. Keep your pupils 
busy—learning while doing. Hectograph Ink—$1.00 Instructor, The 37 
‘HILDREN OF ALL LANDS—Full-page pictures of Junior A 
children of different lands in historic and typical sai scgs nts & s 
costumes. Full directions for coloring and complete Activities Inside Front Cover 
teacher’s manual with descriptive poems. . 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c Nature Magazine Bb 


\ ang Safety & Good Manners (Hecto) : Osborn Bros. 46 
arm Friends & Pets (Hecto) : Perry Pict Cc 

. Circus Activity Unit (Hecto) i ny Pistenes Sompany, Te m 

\.Seatwork for Beginners (Hecto) . Plays 45 

Pupil’s copy in regular ink ; Pl = 

Number Book—Grade 1 (Hec* >) : ymouth Press ‘ 


Pupil’s copy in regular in’ Progressive Teacher 42 


Regime Counselors 
JONES PUBLISHING CO., 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Rig-A-Ji 
Enclosed find $______ for which please send me postpaid sn iahiiettg 
the titles I have listed (use margin if necessary) — School Arts Magazine 4\ 
Song Flute, The 39 
Name. Address State Finance Co. 40 


City State. 
4 - Thayer & Chandler 39 
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